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Mallet—type locomotive on the B&O hauling heavy tonnage train over 
the Allegheny Mountains at Altamont, West Virginia. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


By R. J. Irvin, President 





Amtrak wants to be exempt from 
coverage by the Federal Employes’ 
Liability Act, the Railroad Retirement 
System, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. Meanwhile, the Reagan 
Administration continues to seek “privat- 
ization” of Amtrak and proposes Zero 
budgeting for the railroad starting in 
1989. The Administration also wants to 
sell portions of the Amtrak system, such 
as the Northeast Corridor, to private 
operators and expect state and local 
governments to provide the necessary 
assistance to other routes if they wish 
to continue rail passenger service. The 
Administration, not surprisingly, has 
ignored the reasons Amtrak was created, 
namely, that privatization does not 
_ work with rail passenger service. 


RLEA’s Executive Secretary, Jim Ken- 
nedy, testified before Congressman 
Lehman's Subcommittee on Amtrak 
appropriations on April 21 supporting 
Amtrak's appropriation, but opposing 
the other proposed legislative changes. 
A similar RLEA statement was submit- 
ted to the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations supporting adequate Amtrak 
appropriations and opposing its legis- 
lative program on April 14. 


Coal slurry pipelines are in the pic- 
ture again. It’s not expected that legis- 
lation will make it through this Con- 
gress, but look out for the next session. 
While AFL-CIO is taking a neutral stand 
on coal slurry, the building trades and 
some railroads favor the bill. Railroad 
unions oppose it, but at least one “rail- 
road union” has substantial numbers of 
members in the building trades and that 


may affect the unity of railroad labor in 
the next round of legislation. 


On April 8, 1988, the Third Circuit 
issued its decision in the appeal by the 
Pittsburg and Lake Erie Railroad from 
Judge Bloch’s ruling requiring the 
P&LE to bargain with its employes over 
P&LE's sale of itself, and preserving the 
status quo pending completion of that 
bargaining. The appellate court, in a2 to 
1 decision, affirmed Judge Bloch. 
According to the Court, the impact on 
existing employe rights which would be 
caused by the sale of the P&LE presents 
a major dispute over which the P&LE 
must bargain and that until the carrier 
complies fully with the Railway labor 
Acts major dispute resolution pro- 
cesses, it must preserve the status quo, 
which means the existing jobs. The 
Court also concluded that the Railway 
Labor Act could be enforced even 
though it conflicted with the policies of 
the Interstate Commerce Act as applied 
by the ICC because Congress had not 
given any sign that it intended the ICA 
to supersede the RLA. The P&LE will 
doubtless move the issue to the Sup- 
reme Court. 


There are a number of interesting 
representation issues involving the 
A.T.D.A.. In one, attempting to establish 
a pattern now practiced in the airline 
industry, CSX Transportation Petitioned 
the National Mediation Board to resolve 
all representation conflicts now exist- 
ing on CSXT. For example, com- 
munications maintainers are represented 
by three different organizations on the 
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various railroads merged to form CSXT. 
A hearing before the NMB was scheduled 
for June 7, 1988, but has been postponed 
at this writing. 
— yon 

A representation proceeding was 
initiated last year by a petition of the 
Rail Traffic Controllers of America to 
represent train dispatchers on the Mis- 
souri Pacific, now represented by A.T.D.A. 
During the course of the NMB inves- 
tigation of the petition, the question 
arose as to whether the MP, which is 
controlled by the UP, is a separate car- 
rier for purposes of representation. The 
NMB decision, after a hearing and filing 
of briefs, held that the MP was not a 
separate carrier for purposes of rep- 
resentation, but rather the UP system 
was the appropriate representation unit. 
The UP also encompassed the Western 
Pacific, which has been merged into the 
UP. 


The UP asked the NMB to declare 
that existing A.T.D.A. representation 
certifications be terminated, but the 
NMB resisted that drastic action. The 
NMB gave RTCA 60 days to amend its 
application to encompass all train dis- 
patchers on the UP system. Also, the 
NMB decision directed all labor organ- 
izations to file a position statement on 
their status as representatives of 
employes of any of the carriers com- 
posing the UP System. 


The NMB specifically stated that it 
would leave existing representation 
certifications undisturbed pending the 
development by the Board of new pro- 
cedures to deal with representation in 
railroad merger situations. 


A.T.D.A. has filed an application to 
represent all train dispatchers on the 
UP System. We presently represent the 
MP and WP dispatchers. Train dis- 
patcher agreements on the UP were ter- 
minated by a group that took over the 
representation of such employes in 
the 1950s. 

—e — 

We continue to be troubled by the 

drug/alcohol problem and the reac- 


tions of management, the public, and 
Federal authorities. While there is no 
doubt management and the govern- 
ment are overreacting, the problem 
cannot be discounted as miniscule. We 
have some people in trouble as this is 
written. We cannot emphasize enough, 
when the railroad makes you have a 
test, get another one done by your own 
physician. We simply cannot count on 
the accuracy of railroad or FRA testing, 
but we're stuck with their procedures if 
we don't get our own done. 


I have before me a headline in the 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE (I don't buy that 
scab-produced newspaper, but this was 
given me) for April 29, proclaiming in 
bold faced type, “Dispatcher drunk in 
train collision.” Employes were given 
post-accident tests under the RFA rules. 
The dispatcher had a blood alcohol 
content of 0.15 percent. It doesn’t mat- 
ter that he may not have had any res- 
ponsibility for the accident. He was 
caught up fortuitously by the FRA rules 
and he has already been tried and con- 
victed by FRA Adminstrator John Riley 
in the local newspaper. At least he 
wasn’t named. 


But the Associated Press named 
another dispatcher, who clearly had no 
responsibility for a collision in Mt. Ver- 
non, New York, stating, “The morphine 
traces found in dispatcher.- — — nos 
urine 'are comparable to those which 
could be expected following heroin 
use, said Lou Brott, a spokesman for 
the railroad administration.” The Presi- 
dent of the railroad here involved said 
this shows the need for random testing 
for drugs. 


That brings us to the point that the 
FRA has now proposed rules for random 
testing. Congress may also pass a law 
providing the same. The FRA proposed 
rule even allows the railroad to require 
you to appear during your off-duty 
hours for random testing. With only 
minor adjustments, we can soon arrive 
at the point you'll be carried away by 
the secret police during the night hours. 
John Riley has made it his crowning 
achievement to impose random testing 
on the railroad employes of this coun- 
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try, and to tar the innocent with the 
same brush that stigmatizes the guilty. 
Fiach os 


Our 1988 National Movement is in 
the process of preparation and will be 
served about June 1, 1988. 


The 1988 edition of the Infor- 
mational Manual for System Committee- 
men was revised February 1, and has 
been mailed to all System Commit- 
teemen. Let us know if you didn’t get 
it. 





RRB To Speed Up Annuity 
Application Processing 


In an effort to provide better and fas- 
ter service to persons initially filing for 
benefits, the U.S. Railroad Retirement 
Board will begin electronic transmis- 
sion of initial employee and spouse 
annuity applications from its 100 local 
field offices to the Board’s headquar- 
ters in Chicago.. 


Under the new system, field office 
contact personnel can enter retirement 
annuity application information and 
supporting evidence into a computer 
terminal for direct on-line entry into 
the Board’s headquarters computer sys- 
tems for immediate processing. This 
will speed the processing of applications 
by eliminating mailings to Chicago and 
eliminating the need for keypunching 
information from application forms into 
the Board’s headquarters computer 
systems. 


The new system is scheduled to begin 
processing of employee annuity appli- 
cations in June, spouse annuity appli- 
cations in July, and employee and 
spouse Medicare applications in August. 


In order to take full advantage of the 
benefits of the system, prospective 
retirees are strongly urged to schedule 
appointments for filing their annuity 
applications with field offices. Appli- 
cants should call or write the nearest 
Board field office. Most Board offices 
are open to the public from 9:00 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
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LEGAL NOTICES 





Notice of Supplemental Tax Rate 
For April - June 1988 
Quarter 


As you know, the Railroad Retirement 
Board is required by law to determine 
the work-hour supplemental railroad 
retirement tax rate needed to finance 
supplemental annuities and adminis- 
trative costs for each calendar quarter. 

The Board has determined that for 
the quarter beginning April 1, 1988, the 
rate shall be 26 cents per work-hour. 


Dues 1988— Last Half 
Or Third Quarter 


Active dues for the last-half or for the 
third quarter of 1988 are due and pay- 
able on July 1, 1988 by active members 
who elected to pay semi-annually or 
quarterly. Active dues for the last-half 
of 1988 are $240.00 plus the amount of 
system dues established by the System 
Committee Regulations on the mem- 
ber's road. Quarterly dues for the third 
quarter of 1988 are $120.00 plus the 
amount of system dues as established 
by the System Committee Regulations 
on the member's road. system dues in 
the proper amount must accompany 
National dues and are to be remitted to 
the Secretary-Treasurer at National 
headquarters who will thereafter refund 
the system dues portion to the system 
fund custodian on the member's road. 





Notice of deliquency is hereby given 
all members who as of August 1, 1988 
have not paid dues for the current 
period. 





SHARE 
THE COST OF 
LIVING. 


GIVE TO THE 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY. ¥ 
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DO NOT BUY! 
NATIONAL BOYCOTTS OFFICIALLY SANCTIONED BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 


COUNCIL. 


All trade unionists and their families are asked not to patronize the products 
and services of the boycotted firms listed below. List current as of first day of 
month of publication. Subject to change. 


ACE DRILL CORPORATION 


Wire. jobber & letter drills. routers and steel bars 
United Automobile Workers 
ADVERTISING CORP. AMERICA 
Pocket calendars and desk diaries 
International Union of Electronic and Furniture Workers 


ARMOUR PROCESSED MEATS CO. 


Armour Hams. Armour Bacon. Armour Hot Dogs. This 
UFCW boycott does not include processed meat pro- 
ducts made by Armour-Dial 

United Food & Commercial Workers 

BASF A.G. CORP., Geismer, Louisiana 
Video. Audio and Computer discs. Lurotin brand vitamins. 
Alugard 340-2 protectant in anti-freeze. 

Oil. Chemical & Atomic Workers International Unions 


BLUE CROSS/BLUE SHIELD OF 
MEMPHIS, T 

Carrier of union health plans 
AFL-CIO 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 


Measuring, cutting and machine tools and pumps 
International Association of Machinists & Aerospace Workers 


BRUCE CHURCH, INC. 


Iceberg Lettuce 
Red Coach. Friendly, Green Valley Farms. Lucky 
United Furm Workers 


CALIFORNIA TABLE GRAPES 


Table grapes that do not bear the UFW union label on 
the carton or crate 


United Farm Workers 
CITY OF HOPE 


National medical research facility 
Office & Professional Employees International Union 


CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 


Copper and steel burial vaults 


United Automobile. Aerospace & Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America International Union 


COLT FIREARMS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of handguns and rifles 
United Automobile Workers 


CONSUMERS UNION 


Publishers of Consumer Reports magazine. Consumers 
Reports Annual Buying Guide. Services include legal aid 
and Car price reporting 

The Newspaper Guild 

FABERGE, INC. 

Personal Care Products 
Aphrodisia, Aqua Net Hair Spray. Babe. Cavale. Brut 
Ceramic Nail Glaze. Flambeau. Great Skin. Grande 
Finale, Just Wonderful, Macho, Kiku. Partage. Tip Top 
Accessories. Tigress. Woodhue. Xanadu. Caryl Richards 
Farrah Fawcett and Faberge Organics 

Oil. Chemical & Atomic Workers International Union 

FORT HOWARD PAPER CO. 

Green Bay. Wisconsin and Muskogee. Oklahoma 
Mardi-Gras. Page. Sof-Knit tissues and napkins. Antique 
towels, Pom-etts. Econ and Dolly Madison Tissues 

United Paperworkers International Union 


HOLIDAY PAPER CUPS, piv. of Imperial Cup Co. 


Holiday Paper Cups brand name 
United Paperworkers International Union 


INDIANA DESK CO. 


Medium and high priced desks 
International Union of Flectronic & Furniture Workers 


JOHN MORRELL COMPANY 


Meat Products. John Morrell, Rath. Black Hawk. Nathan's 
Famous, Tobins First Prize. Hunter. Tom Sawver. Krey, 
Partridge. Rode. Scott Petersen. Bob Ostrow, E-Z Cut, 
Table Trim. Golden Smoked. Carson Ribs 


United Food & Commercial Workers 
LOUISIANA - PACIFIC Corp 


Brand name wood products 
L-P Wolmanized. Cedartone. Waferboard, Fibrepine 
Oro-Bord, Redes. Sidex. Ketchikan. Pabco. Xonolite 
Carpenters & Joiners and Intl Woodworkers 


MARSHALLTOWN TROWEL CO. 


Trowels 
United Automobile \Vorkers of America 


MARVAL/ROCCO TURKEY, INC. 


Turkeys and Turkey parts 
All products bearing USDA stamp #P-18 
United Food & Commercial Workers 


McCREARY TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Truck. farm. industrial. racing and small aircraft tires 
United Rubber Workers 


MOHAWK LIQUEUR CORPORATION 


Brad name products. Chaska and Vodstok Vodka 
Grand MacNish. Arandas Tequila. Canadian Can-Am 
Whiskey. Mohawk labeled Gin. Rum, Peppermint 
Schnapps. Cordials. Kahlua, Amaretto and Sambuca 
Distillery Wine and Allied Workers Internaional Union 


NAPA VALLEY CO-OP 


Bergfeld 1885 (Sauvignon Blanc) wine 
Distillery. Wine and Allied Workers International Union 
NIXDORFF - LLOYD CHAIN COMPANY 
Heavy duty chains sold in hardware stores. The Nixdorff- 
Llovd brand name appears on the chain spool 
Vachinists and lerospace Workers 
PATRICK CUDAHY COMPANY 
Processed meat products DAK, Patrick Cudahy. Gwaltney 
Milano's. Smithfield, Taneda. Deli Fresh 
Canned Hams Agar. A&P. DAK. Jewel. Pathmark. Safeway 
IGA. Apple Blossom. Circle A. Country Club 
United Food & Commercial Workers 


PLYMOUTH RUBBER 


Insulating material. rubber bands and vinyl products 
United Rubber Workers 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Cigarettes 
Camel. Winston. Salem. Doral. Vantage. More. Now 
Real. Bright. Century. Sterling. YSL Ritz 
Smoking Tobaccos 
Prince Albert. George Washington. Carter Hall. Apple. 
Madeira Mixture. Roval Comfort. Top, Our Advertiser 
Little Cigars. 
Winchester 
Bakery. Confectionery & Tobacco Workers 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shell (parent company of 
Shell South Africa). Gasoline. petroleum and natural gas 
products 


1FL-CIO 
STERLING RADIATOR 


Baseboard Heaters for the home 


ROME CABLE CORPORATION 


Cables used in mining and construction industry 


International Association of Machinists & Aerospace Workers 


SCHNADIG CORPORATION 


International” and “Karpen” upholstered furniture 


International Union of Flectronic. Electrical. Salaried. Machine 
and Furniture Workers 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Withdraw Funds 


United Automobile Workers 

UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD CO. 
Brand names: Bee. Bicycle. Tally Ho. Aviator and 
Congress 


United Food & Commercial Workers Retail. Wholesale. Department Store Union 


Strike 


A work stoppage was initiated successfully, lasting for several hours, on CSX 
Transportation, on some lines of the former B&O and C&O in the northeast, on 
Thursday night, May 5, 1988. 

The Railroad gave about 7 hours’ notice of its intention to transfer supervision 
of power distribution and train movements to another craft in Columbus, Ohio, on 
that date. Office by office, train dispatchers degan removing themselves from ser- 
vice as the result of this unilateral action, in contravention of our agreement. Pic- 
ket lines were set up at several terminals and were respected by other crafts 
almost 100%. 

Within a short time, the Railroad rescinded its transfer of our work, accom- 
panied by written assurence there would be no reprisals against any employee. 

We are grateful for the swift and effective action taken by our members and our 
Committeemen on the Chessie System Committee, and our appreciation has been 


extended to our sister Organizations, whose members honored our pickets. 


This Is The New Amtrak Rail 
Travel Privilege Card 


The new card features the following 
significant changes: 


e No expiration date 


@ Pink background on the front of 
the card 


e Spouse name, if any, printed on 
the front of the card 


In November 1986, the Amtrak Pass 
Bureau issued the new pass card to all 
railroad passholders on record as elig- 
ible for rail travel privileges. 


P123 45 6789 123 
PC 99 9 


JOHN Q PUBLIC 
JANE Q PUBLIC 


Front 





If you are an eligible passholder and are 
still holding the hard plastic card with the 
privilege label on the back, you have an 
invalid pass card!! 


To acquire the correct card obtain 
from your railroad an “Application for 
Rail Travel Privilege Card and Change 
Request” Form NRPC 90 (3/87). Com- 
plete it in its entirety and submit it to 
your railroad pass office for certifica- 
tion. The certifying officer will forward 
your application to the Amtrak Pass 
Bureau and a new Rail Travel Privilege 
Card will be mailed to your home 
address promplty. 

a TORETS FOR Cee AG OOO OY AT TICKET OFTICE FOR 


TICKETS FOR FREE AND REDUCED RATE 
ON THE AMTRAK SYSTEM. 


TICKETS AGENTS WILL REQUIRE A VALID FORM OF SIGNATURE DENTIFICA- 
TION TO COMPARE WITH THE SIGNATURE(S) BELOW 


THE PERSON(S) NAMED ON THE FACE OF THES CARO ARS NOT AMTRAK 
EMPLOYEES OR RETIREES. 


| | 


PASSHOLDER SIGNATURE (SIGN WITH BALLPOINT PEN ONLY) 


PORNE 


BPOUSE SIGNATURE (SIGN WITH BALLPOINT PEN ONLY) 











Back 
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RRB NOTES 





RRB Appeals Procedures For 
Unemployment And Sickness 
Benefits Revised 


By E.S. McKeown, Secretary-Treasurer 

Persons claiming unemployment or 
sickness benefits under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act have the 
right to appeal the decisions made on 
their claims. Effective March 1, 1988, 
revisions in the Board’s appeals process 
for unemployment and sickness bene- 
fits shorten the period in which claim- 
ants may file initial appeals, and establish 
procedures for individuals to request 
waiver of recovery of unemployment 
and sickness benefit overpayments. 
The Following questions and answers 
describe the unemployment and sick- 
ness benefit claims appeals process 
under the new regulations. 

1. What is the first stage of unemploy- 
ment and sickness claims appeals pro- 
cess and the new time limit? 

A claimant dissatisfied with a deci- 
sion made on his or her claim may 
request reconsideration of the deter- 
mination. Claimants now have 60 days, 
from the date of the initial notice of a 
decision on their claim, to file a written 
statement requesting reconsideration 
from the Board office that made the 
decision. This step is now mandatory 
before a decision may be appealed to 
the Board’s Bureau of Hearings and 
Appeals. Failure to request recon- 
sideration within the allocated time 
period will result in forfeiture of further 
appeal rights. 

If the case involves a benefit over- 
payment, claimants also have 60 days 
from the initial notice of the overpay- 
ment to request a waiver of repayment. 
However, a claimant who requests 
waiver of recovery within 30 days of the 
overpayment notice may also request 
an informal oral hearing concerning 
the issue of waiver. A request for waiver 
filed within 30 days will also, in certain 
cases, defer recovery of the overpay- 
ment from subsequent benefit pay- 
ments. 


2. What are the second and third stages 
of the appeals procedures within the 
Board and their time limits? 


If dissatisfied with the reconsidera- 
tion or waiver decision of a Board 
office, claimants may appeal to the 
Board's Bureau of Hearings and Appeals. 
Claimants now have 60 days from the 
date of the notice of the reconsidera- 
tion decision to file this appeal. 


If an appellant is not satisfied with 
the Bureau of Hearings and Appeals’ 
decision, he or she may further appeal 
to the three-member Board. Appellants 
have 60 days from the date of the notice 
of the Bureau of Hearings and Appeals’ 
decision to file an appeal with the 
three-member Board, as under previous 
regulations. 


3. Have appeal rights to a judicial 
review changed? 


No. An appellant who is not satisfied 
with the three-member Board's deci- 
sion may file a petition for a review of 
his or her claim by a U.S. Court of 
Appeals. A petition for review must be 
filed within 90 days of notice of 
Board’s decision. 


4. What are the criteria applied to 
requests for waiver of recovery of 
benefit overpayments.? 


A person's obligation to repay any 
erroneous benefit payments may be 
waived only if both conditions are 
met: 


(1) The claimant was not at fault in 
causing the overpayment; and (2) 
recovery of the overpayment would 
cause financial hardship to the extent 
that the claimant would not be able to 
meet ordinary and necessary living 
expenses, or recovery would be unfair 
for some other reason. 


Claimants requesting waiver must 
complete a financial statement on a 
form provided by the Board. 


5. What happens if a person's appeal is 
not filed within the prescribed time 
limits? 

Failure to request reconsideration or 
to file an appeal within the allocated 
time period will result in forfeiture of 
further appeal rights, unless there is 
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good cause for the delay. Some exam- 
ples of good cause include: the 
appellant's serious illness; a death or 
serious illness in the appellant's 
immediate family; destruction of 
important or relevant records; failure to 
be notified of a decision; or an unusual 
or unavoidable circumstance which 
demonstrate that the appellant could 
not have known of the need for timely 
filing or which prevented the appellant 
from filing in a timely manner. 


Reduced Dual Benefit Payments 


Federal budget legislation enacted 
on December 22, 1987, requires a re- 
duction in the vested dual benefit pay- 
ments included in some railroad retire- 
ment annuities. 

The following questions and answers 
describe these vested dual benefits and 
how they are affected by the national 
budget law. 

1. What are vested dual benefits and 
how many annuitants receive them? 


About 275,000 of the almost one 
million annuitants on the Board’s rolls 
receive annuities that include a vested 
dual benefit payment. These payments 
preserve certain benefits payable to 
annuitants insured for both railroad 
retirement and social security benefits 
prior to the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1974, which phased out dual benefits. 
The 1974 Act coordinated railroad 
retirement and social security benefit 
payments to eliminate previous dupli- 
cations, but preserved the pre-1975 
dual coverage rights of persons meet- 
ing certain vesting requirements by 
including vested dual benefit payment 
in their annuities. 

2. Are these benefits funded differently 
from other railroad retirement benefits? 

Vested dual benefit payments, which 
comprise about 6 percent of annual 
railroad retirement benefit payments, 
are funded by appropriations from 
general revenues of the U.S. Treasury, 
rather than railroad retirement payroll 
taxes, and consequently subject to the 
annual federal appropriations process. 
General revenue appropriations to fund 


the phase out of dual benefits were 
initially authorized by Congress in the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1974 in 
order to relieve the railroad retirement 
trust funds of dual benefit obligations 
previously imposed by Congress. 


3. Is the appropriation this year less 
than the amount needed to fund these 
payments.? 

The federal budget law reduced the 
1988 fiscal year appropriation for ves- 
ted dual benefits from $368,000,000 
which would have fully funded these 
benefits for the year, to $352,323,000. 
Vested dual benefits have been subject 
to reduction since 1981, whenever the 
appropriation in a fiscal year is for less 
than the benefit payments estimated 
for the year. 

4. Why was the appropriation reduced? 


The dual benefit appropriation was 
included in the domestic spending 
reductions agreed to by the President 
and congressional leaders in order to 
reduce the national deficit and rescind 
Gramm/Rudman/Hollings sequestrations. 
5. How much will the average reduc- 
tion in vested dual benefits amount 
to? 

The budget law reduction will reduce 
the average vested dual benefit pay- 
ment of $110 a month by $6 per month, 
beginning April 1, 1988. The reduction 
will remain in effect throughout the 
current fiscal year ending September 
30, 1988. 

6. Have these dual benefits been 
reduced in past years? 

Vested dual benefit payments were 
reduced during the 1982 fiscal year 
because of a shortfall in the appropria- 
tion for that year. They were also re- 
duced in 1986 because of fund 
sequestrations required by the Gramm/ 
Rudman/Hollings Act. 

Legislation enacted in 1986 exempted 
vested dual benefits from sequestra- 
tion under the Gramm/Rudman/Hollings 
Act. However, these benefits remain, 
subject to reduction during any fiscal 
year in which the annual appropriation 
is less than benefit payments. 
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Status of Disputes Submitted by A.T.D.A. to Third Division 


Docket 
No. 
TD-25875 


TD-26638 


TD- 26631 


TD-25973 


TD-26002 


TD-26229 


TD-26282 


TD-26636 


TD-26655 


TD-26487 


TD-26669 


TD-26734 


TD-26721 


TD-26739 


TD-26788 


TD-26790 


TD- 26823 


TD-26911 


TD- 26793 


TD- 26798 


TD- 26815 


Railroad 


ConRail 


SCL (SSR) 


AT&SF 


SCL (SSR) 


IHB 


C&NWT 


ConRail 


SP (WL) 


SCL (SSR) 


C&NWT 


SP (WL) 


SP (WL) 


Southern 


ConRail 


SCL (SSR) 


SCL (SSR) 


ConRail 


B&OCT 


NYC&StL 


(N&W) 


SCL (SSR) 


NYC&StL 
(N&W) 


Subject of Dispute 
Transfer of Work (Operation of TCS) 


Discipline (Akers-Raleigh) 


Overtime (Munoz-Ft. Madison) 
Temporary Vacancy 
(Sammons - Atlanta) 


Discipline (Hartley) File TD-36 
Combining Positions - Mason City 
Transfer of Work - Harrisburg 


(Docket CR-237) 


Transfer of Work- 
Tillamook Branch 


Transfer of Work- 
Mulberry (Tampa) 


Combining Positions - Mason City 
(Files 82-83-5.etc.) 


Transfer of Work-Distribution 
of Power (Los Angeles. Calif.) 


Transfer of Work- Ordering 
Crews, etc. (Tucson Ariz.) 


Discipline (Chambless- 
Birmingham) File TD-75 


Transfer of Work- 
Harrisburg (CR-250. CR-256) 


Transfer of Work-Rockport 
(Tampa. Fla.) 


Rate of Pay-Chief Dispatcher Work 
(Waycross) 


National Railroad Adjustment Board 


Sub- 
mitted 
5-1-84 


7-9-85 


8 30-85 


8-31-84 


10-3-84 


11-30-84 


1-3-85 


7-3-85 


7-16-85 


7-22-85 


7-24-85 


7-29-85 


8-16-85 


8-23-85 


9-30-85 


10-1-85 


Transfer of Work-Hot Box Detectors- 10-15-85 


Toledo 


Discipline (Romeo-Chicago) 
Transfer of Work-Muncie, Ind. 


Transfer of Work 
Calling Crews (Tampa) 


Work Outside Scope 
(Ft. Wayne. Ind.) 


11-22-85 


11-25-85 


12-2-85 


12-10-85 


Status as of 
5-13-88 


Denied 3-30-88 
Award No. 26930 


Sustained in 
part 3-30-88 
Award No. 26918 


Sustained 2-25-88 
Award No. 26820 


Assigned to 
Referee Dennis 


Assigned to 
Referee Dennis 


Assigned to 
Referee Vernon 


Assigned to 
Referee Vernon 


Assigned to 
Referee Roukis 


Assigned to 
Referee Benn 


Assigned to 
Referee Vernon 


Assigned to 
Referee Zusman 


Assigned to 
Referee Muessig 


Assigned to 
Referee Benn 


Assigned to 
Referee Zusman 


Assigned to 
Referee Vernon 


Assigned to 
Referee Suntrup 


Assigned to 
Referee Vernon 


Assigned to 
Referee Marx 


Assigned to 
Referee Vernon 


Assigned to 
Referee Vernon 


Assigned to 
Referee Muessig 





TD-26835 


TD-27081 


TD-26982 


TD-27072 


TD-27166 


TD-27319 


TD-27367 


TD-27419 


)-27392 


)-27459 


)-27574 


)-27601 


TD-27822 





D-27656 


TD-27956 


TD- 27728 


TD-27729 


TD-2777 


TD-27774 


TD-27842 
TD-28192 
TD-28117 
TD-28197 
TD.-.... 


NYC&StL 
(N&W) 
SCL (CSX) 
DM&IR 
SP (EL) 
DM&IR 
NYC&StL 
(N&W) 
L&N (CSX) 
BN 
NYC&StL 
(N&W) 
EPEL 
Amtrak 
SP (EL) 
ConRail 
SP (EL) 
Soo Line 
WALE (N&W) 
SP (EE) 
SP (EL) 


C&NWT 


SP (EL) 
C&O (CSX) 
SP (EL) 
DM&IR 
SP (EL) 


B&O (CSXT) 


Amtrak 
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Work Outside Scope 12-23-85 


(Muncie, Ind.) 
Transfer of Work-Hartsville & Social 2-28-86 
Circle Branches (Florence. S.C.) 


Relief of Chief Dispatcher 3-6-86 


Discipline (Castillo - San Antonio) 4-25-86 


Discipline (T. R. Kennedy) 6-17-86 





Discipline (Zimmerman - Ft. Wayne) 9-12-86 


Transfer of Work (Evansville, Ind.) 10-27-86 


Discipline (Ceaser- Minneapolis) 12-1-86 


Discipline (Shea-Ft. Wayne) 1-9-87 


Discipline (Brock- Houston) 1-20-87 


Transfer of Territory- 3-2-87 


Philadelphia to New York 





Discipline (Willis - Lafayette) 5-7-87 


Discipline (Arneth et al. Elizabethport) 5-21-87 


Transfer of Work 6-4-87 


(Bernstein-San Antonio) 


Off Assignment (J.P. Erickson) 6-25-87 


Discipline (Geissman - Brewster, Ohio) 6-29-87 


Work Outside Scope - Lafayette 7-14-87 


Rest Day Service (Bernstein) 8-5-87 


Temporary Vacancies - Boone, lowa 8-12-87 


Temporary Vacancies-San Antonio, TX 9-15-87 
Discipline (Carter - Huntington) 12-11-87 
Discipline (Neill - San Antonio) 1-12-88 
Transportation Costs - Gersetich 2-2-88 


Transfer of Work - Power Distribution 
Claims of Scarborough, Beaudoin 


3-7-88 


4-7-88 


Compensation - Chief Dispatcher Work 


Discipline (Simkunas - New York) 5-5-88 


Explanation of Reference marks in “Status” column: 


(a) Awaiting Referee Assignment 
(b) Awaiting rebuttals 
(c) Awaiting Ex Parte submissions 
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Assigned to 
Referee Muessig 


Assigned to 
Referee Marx 


Assigned to 
Referee Vernon 


Assigned to 
Referee Vernon 


Assigned to 
Referee Marx 


Assigned to 
Referee Marx 


Assigned to 
Referee Cloney 


Assigned to 
Referee Eischen 


Assigned to 
Referee Cloney 


Assigned to 
Referee Eischen 


Assigned to 
Referee Marx 


Assigned to 
Referee Eischen 





Assigned to 
Referee Eischen 


Assigned to 
Referee Marx 


Assigned to 
Referee Eischen 


Assigned to 
Referee Fischen 


Assigned to 
Referee Dennis 


Assigned to 
Referee Dennis 


Assigned to 
Referee Dennis 
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Canada-U.S. Free Trade 
Agreement Opposed By AFL-CIO, 
UAW, Teamsters 


By Calvin G. Zon 
PAI Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The proposed 
U.S—Canada Free Trade Agreement 
(FTA) would perpetuate unfair trade 
advantages and do little or nothing to 
reduce the U.S. trade deficit with Canada 
or spur U.S. production and employ- 
ment, organized labor told Congress. 


AFL-CIO, Auto Workers, and Teamsters 
representatives testified before the 
House Ways & Means Subcommittee on 
Trade on the FTA signed by President 
Reagan and Canadian Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney Jan. 2. 


For the pact to take effect, Congress 
and the Canadian Parliament each must 
pass legislation changing domestic 
trade laws. The Canadian labor move- 
ment also opposes the agreement. 


The FTA would end virtually all 
tariffs between the two nations after ten 
years, give U.S. corporations unhin- 
dered access to Canadian oil and natural 
gas, and loosen some barriers to invest- 
ments and trade in services, among 
other things. 


AFL-CIO economist Rudy Oswald, 
urging Congress to reject the FTA, told 
the subcommittee that “governments 
must play a positive role in managing 
relations between countries and that 
increased reliance on so-called ‘market 
forces’ will not necessarily promote 
economic growth and equity.” 


“Generally speaking, there is little in 
this agreement that will benefit American 
workers,” Oswald said. He said that the 
FTA fails to address the large U.S. trade 
deficit with Canada, $12 billion in 1987, 
and the cheaper Canadian dollar which 
has contributed to the imbalance. A 28 
percent exchange rate differential spurs 
cheaper Canadian exports to the U.S. 
while makeing U.S. exports to Canada 
more expensive, he noted. 


Even after some unfair trade advan- 
tages are ended in ten years, Oswald 
said “significant inequities in trade 
practices will remain.” Also, “ by pro- 
hibiting the introduction of new 
measures to regulate or manage trade, 
Canadian advantage has been solidified,” 
he said. 


“It appears that the trade-off for the 
continuation of discriminatory Cana- 
dian practices is greater access for U.S. 
investment and services,” Oswald told 
the panel. 


While such a trade-off “may be 
important to certain corporate interests,” 
he said it ignores the nation’s main 
trade problem, which is “the massive 
trade deficits occurring in the manu- 
facturing sector and the resultant loss 
of employment.” 

This problem, he said, is demonstrated 
in the communications section of the 
agreement, where discriminatory Cana- 
dian procurement policies remain in 
place even though the U.S. would gain 
greater access to telecommunications 
services. 


Oswald said the FTA would permit a 
wide range of Canadian industries and 
agricultural commodities to continue 
receiving protection or favorable treat- 
ment, including autos, telecom- 
munications, wine and beer, grain, 
poultry and eggs, fish, plywood, and so- 
called cultural industries. “At the very 
least, America should demand recipro- 
cal treatment in trade,” he said. 


Auto Workers economist Steve Beck- 
man, calling the FTA more of a “stand- 
still” agreement than a “free trade” 
agreement, told the panel that U.S. trade 
negotiatiors had missed an excellent 
opportunity to work out fairer trade 
relations with Canada. He said its adop- 
tion “would not serve the interests of 
our members or other workers through- 
out the nation.” 

Beckman noted that Canada is the 
largest trading partner of the U.S. and 
that auto trade is a large proportion of 
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that trade, accounting for about $4 
billion of the $12 billion deficit. 


He said the FTA would do little to 
remedy current advantages enjoyed by 
U.S., Japanese and Korean manufac- 
turers who produce autos and parts in 
Canada and the Far East. He said auto 
parts produced in Japan and Korea are 
imported into Canada for assembly and 
shipment to the U.S. market. Thus, he 
said “thousands of American Auto 
Workers’ jobs would be at risk.” 


Teamsters Governmental Affairs 
Director Paul Locigno told the subcom- 
mittee that the FTA would institutional- 
ize in treaty form some of the most 
serious elements of unfair trade bet- 
ween Canada and the U.S. 


Locigno said the pact contains 
several inequities. First, he said the 
FTA's phased-in tariff reductions allows 
the Canadians to retain their trade 
advantages for another ten years, to the 
detriment of many U.S. industries. 


In the trucking industry, Locigno 
said the current U.S. disadvantage would 
be locked in for years to come. “Canada’s 
restrictions on trans-border trucking 
severely limit the ability of U.S. com- 
panies to compete in that country while 
Canadian companies have been able to 
operate with relative freedom in the U.S. 
since trucking deregulation was approved 
in 1980,” he said. 


In addition, Locigno said the pact 
fails to address the problem of unfair 
Canadian subsidies, which “gives Cana- 
dian firms a competitive advantage.” 


He urged Congress to send the FTA 
back to the table for renegotiation “to 
see a more equitable and satisfactory 
result.” 








Rail Worker Ranks Are Down By 
41% Since 1967 Survey 


Latest Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reports indicate that the num- 
ber of employes on Class 1 line-haul 
railroads has dropped by forty-one per- 
cent since 1967, to a new low of 
251,383. 


According to the rail union publica- 
tion, LABOR, Class 1 line-haul railroads 
also have cut back significantly the 
number of professional and adminis- 
trative workers to a low of 43,808. 
Officials, executives and staff assis- 
tants also have seen their ranks dwindle 
in the same period. 


In a related report, LABOR also noted 
that a study of consumer attitudes 
shows that the public believes today’s 
railroads are unsafe and that current 
government regulation of the rail 
industry is too lax. 


Quoted was a report by the Illinois 
Public Action Council which revealed 
that between 1976 and 1985, an average 
of 86 railroad workers were killed each 
year, and another 48,000 were injured 
on the job. In the same period, the 
Council found, 1,253 rail passengers or 
people crossing railroad tracks were 
killed and another 6,517 were injured. 


Summary of its findings, the Council 
declared, was that, in spite of recent rail 
safety efforts, “American railroads re- 
main extraordinarily unsafe, both for 
workers and the general public.” 


Holy Foul-up, Batman... 
One Vote Counts! 


Good old Batman. . .he really loused 
up a city commission election in 
Gainesville, GA. Someone wrote in Bat- 
man’s name rather than vote for either 
of the listed candidates, who were left 
stuck in a tie at 674 votes each. Two 
months after the election, they were 
still tied. The city never had a tie before 
and had no provision for a run-off. 
Moral: Don't fool with Batman. ..and 
don't vote for him, either. 


One vote counts! 
REGISTER/VOTE 
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WASHINGTON WINDOW 





Sales Taxes Rob Poor 
And Middle Class 


Imagine the hornets’ nest that would 
be stirred if a political candidate, or 
legislator proposed a tax that explicitly 
took five times as great a share of the 
incomes of poor families and three 
times the income of middle-income 
families as from the rich. 

Even conservative editorial writers 
would call such a scheme unfair, and 
even lobbyists for the rich would be 
hard-pressed to defend it. Yet when all 
the loose change is added up, this is 
exactly what occurs under current state 
sales and excise taxes. 

Further, business lobbyists and some 
editorialists have proposed to com- 
pound the inequity by imposing a federal 
sales or “value-added” tax to reduce the 
deficit. Of course, they say nothing 
about how such a tax would hurt the 
poor and middle class while leaving the 
well-heeled relatively unscathed. 


A recent report by the Citizens for Tax 
Justice (CTJ), “Nickels & Dimes,” reveals 
just how unfair this form of taxation 
really is. The study looks at how general 
sales taxes on goods, services and 
utilities, and excise taxes on specific 
products like gasoline, tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages affect families at 
seven different income levels in each of 
the 50 states. 

“By relying on nickel-and-dime sales 
taxes, state governments across the 
country have quietly heaped an one- 
rous burden of taxation on their poorest 
citizens,” said Robert S. McIntyre, direc- 
tor of the CTJ, a labor-backed research 
group which pioneered federal income 
tax reform in the 1980s. 

Nationwide, the report shows that 
families below the poverty level pay an 
average 5.4 percent of their income in 
state sales and excise taxes. The richest 
1 percent, on the other hand, pay a mere 
1.1 percent of their incomes in these 
taxes. 

Families in the middle fifth of the 


income scale pay 3.3 percent of their 
incomes, nearly $740 a year, on these 
regressive sales and excise taxes, 
according to the study. 


“Working families, seniors and low- 
income consumers are hit hardest by 
sales and excise taxes because they 
must spend most or all of their incomes 
on the very items that state legislatures 
have decided to tax,” said McIntyre. 


The states vary on how regressive 
their sales and excise taxes are. The ten 
states which take the larges share of 
their poorest citizens’ income, an average 
of 7.7 percent, are Mississipi, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Alabama, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah, Arkansas, 
Texas and Washington. 


These ten states, it turns out, have the 
least ability to pay for needed programs 
from their revenues compared to the 
states with less regressive tax systems. 


The ten states with the lowest sales 
and excise tax burdens on the poor, an 
average 3.5 percent of their incomes, 
manage to raise larger revenues as a 
share of their total personal income. 
These states are Oregon, Delaware, New 
Hamshire, Alaska, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Vermont, New Jersey, Kansas, 
and Wyoming. 

“This just proves what should be 
obvious. Taxing the poor heavily is both 
cruel and inefficient. it doesn’t produce 
much in the way of revenues because 
the poor don't make very much money,” 
McIntyre commented. 

But even the ten “best” states, the 
report noted that middle-income families 
shell out about twice as much of their 
incomes in sales taxes as do the rich. 
That's better than paying three times as 
much, as in the ten most regressive 
sales tax states, but still a long way off 
from fairness. 

What a state decides to tax largely 
determines how regressive its sales tax 
is. Most states have recognized the 
extreme regressivity of taxing food and 
have exempted it. But 16 states still 
collect sales taxes on food. 

The study proposes ways for states to 
make their sales and excise taxes more 
equitable. It suggests that basic neces- 
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sities like food, gasoline and utilities be 
exempted while items and services that 
the rich spend the most on, such things 
as club memberships, jewelry repair, 
legal and accounting fees, landing and 
docking fees, shoud be taxed. 


The report also recommends that 
states establish a system of credits or 
rebates for poor families to offset some 
of their heavy sales tax burden, as a 
handful of states already have done. 


“But even with all these reforms,” 
McIntyre said, “sales taxes will remain 
regressive. If states truly want to make 
their overall tax systems fair, they must 
increase their reliance on progressive 
taxes — primarily corporate and per- 
sonal income taxes — that are based on 
people's ability to pay.” 

The CTJ report, it is hoped, will help 
spark political debate at the state and 
national level on the need for this kind 
of tax reform and tax justice. 





Unions As Plant Closing Cause 


Prestigious business publications 
Business Week and the Wall Street 
Journal recently carried results of sur- 
veys taken among corporate executives 
on the question of why decisions had 
been made to close or relocate plants. 


While there has been a long-held 
contention that unions are to blame in 
such situations, the surveyed execu- 
tives did not list unionization as the 
cause. 


Instead, the executives were quoted 
as saying primary reasons for plant 
closings and/or relocations were the 
following—property costs, taxes, avail- 
ability of energy, access of truck routes, 
construction costs, and the availability 
of semi-skilled workers. 

The UAW has cited government figures 
which indicate that the greater number 
of plant closings in the U.S. have been 
experienced in the less unionized areas. 


City Of Hope Prepared To “Kiss 
Off’ Organized Labor 


During negotiations between the 
City of Hope and the Office and Pro- 
fessional Employees International 
Union, City of Hope President Sanford 
Shapiro declared that, “City of Hope is 
prepared to kiss off all financial sup- 
port from organized labor.” The state- 
ment was made in the presence of 
Federal Mediator Commissioner Thomas 
Cannon and Ms. Lyne Thompson, legal 
advisor, with whom meetings have been 
held due to the deadlock in nego- 
tiations. 


OPEIU Local 30 and the City of Hope 
have had an agreement for 25 years and 
all organized labor has helped the Cen- 
ter raise millions of dollars through 
fund-raising events over the years. 
However, they claim they are experienc- 
ing financial difficulties to justify pay 
reductions, increased hours with no 
wage differential, a two percent increase 
to select personnel, modified seniority 
system with bumping rights, and a sti- 
pend bonus system The union was 
rebuffed by their offer of a one-year 
wage freeze and status quo on the pro- 
visions of the contract that expired 
October 1, 1986. 


According to Bill Robertson, secretary- 
treasurer of the Los Angeles County 
Federation of Labor, it was a pre- 
meditated, cold and calculated union 
busting tactic when Shapiro brought an 
antiunion law firm. Robertson stated 
that, “It became clear that Mr. Shapiro 
had orchestrated a plan to destroy the 
union two years before negotiations 
began.” 


The OPEIU urges all unions to cease 
any fund-raising efforts on behalf of 
the City of Hope until they can reach an 
amicable agreement. Maybe Mr. Shapiro 
will not be so anxious to “kiss off” 
organized labor when financial and 
moral support of union men and women 
is no longer available. 


The Service Employees International 
Union and the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, who also have 
contracts with the City of Hope, support 
the boycott. 
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Important Announcement- 
GA-23111 - Railroad Employees 
and/or Their Dependents 


At the February, 1988 meetings with 
the Railway Labor Organizations con- 
stituting the Policyholder under GA- 
23111, certain changes were made 
under the various Plans. The following 
is a description of these changes. 


Payment Rates 


In the past three years, the payment 
rate under all Plans has either been 
reduced or has remained the same. This 
year, considering the increases in medi- 
cal care cost due to inflation, the in- 
creasing utilization of medical care and 
the benefit improvements described 
below, it was apparent that the monthly 
payment rates on all plans would have 
to be increased. Therefore, agreement 
was reached with the Railway Labor 
Organizations that the payment rates 
for all Plans would increase, for cover- 
age effective on or after June 1, 1988, 
as follows: 


Plan A for Employees from $5.00 
to $5.50 

Plan A for Dependents from $6.00 
to $6.50 


Plan B for Employees or Depen- 
dents from $14.00 to $15.00 

Plan C for Employees or Depen- 
dents from$105.00 to $125.00 

Plan C for Each Student Child from 
$10.00 to $15.00 

Plan C for Each Incapacitated Child 
from $15.00 to $25.00 

Plan D for Each Person Enrolled 
from $61.00 to $70.00 

Plan E for Employees or Depen- 
dents from $32.00 to $40.00 
Benefit Improvements 


Effective January, 1988, the Plan D 
Hospital Expense Benefit was improved 
to cover the increase in the Deductible 
and Coinsurance under Part A (hospital 
insurance) of Medicare as follows: 


e From $520 to $540 for the first 60 
days of confinement. 

e From $130 to $135 per day for the 
61st through the 90th day of confine- 


ment. 


e From $260 to $270 or the hospital 
semi-private room rate, whichever is 
less, per day from the 91st through the 
180th day of confinement. 


Effective June 1, 1988 under plans C, 
D, and E, an In-Patient Treatment Cen- 
ter Expense Benefit for alcoholism and 
chemical dependency will be added as 
a basic benefit to Employee and Depen- 
dent coverage. Reasonable charges 
made by the Treatment Center for room, 
board, care and treatment, up to a max- 
imum daily benefit of $55.00, will be 
paid, subject to a lifetime maximum of 
30 days. Charges by the Treatment Cen- 
ter will not be covered expenses under 
the Major Medical Expense Benefits 
provisions of any of these Plans. 


Effective June 1, 1988 under PlanC, a 
Home Health Care Expense Benefit will 
be added as a basic benefit to Employee 
and Dependent. Reasonable charges 
made by a Home Health Care Agency 
for services and supplies in connection 
with a home health care program, 
established under the written orders of 
a licensed physician, will be paid sub- 
ject toamaximum amount of $30.00 per 
visit and for not more than 30 visits dur- 
ing any one calendar year. Charges by 
the Agency are not covered expenses 
under the Major Medical Expense 
Benefit. 

The Home Health Care Expense 
Benefit is not added to Plans D and E 
since the type of medical care and treat- 
ment charged by a Home Health Care 
Agency is already covered under the 
Major Medical Expense Benefits pro- 
visions of these plans. 

March 1988 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


Fair trade that helps 
American workers 
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Open Enrollment For Furloughed 
and Retired Employes 


The Cooperating Railway Labor 
Organizations The Travelers have 
arranged an open enrollment period 
under Group Policy GA-23111 during 
May, June, July and August, 1988. Dur- 
ing this period, eligible employes and 
their dependents may enroll for coverage 
without furnishing medical evidence of 
insurability. 

Complete details concerning the 
eligibility and benefit provisions of GA- 
23111 can be found in the booklet titled 
Group Health Insurance Plans for 
Furloughed and Retired Railroad 
Employes and their Dependents (GI- 
57045). This booklet is available at your 
Organization headquarters or at any 
local or regional office of The Travelers. 


GA-23111 is generally available to 
furloughed and retired employes and 
their dependents who, while in active 
employment, were last covered under 
GA-23000. In addition, employes covered 
under GA-23000, GA-23111 or GA- 
107300 may enroll under Plan D to pro- 
vide benefits for their parents or parents- 
in-law who are eligible under Medicare. 


There are four plans available. Two 
are for individuals not eligible for 
benefits under the Early Retirement 
Major Medical Benefit Plan (GA-46000) 
or Medicare. One is for individuals who 
are eligible for Medicare. One is for 
individuals covered under GA-46000. 
New enrollments in Plan A are no lon- 
ger being accepted. While Plan A will 
remain available to those already 
covered, they are encouraged to upgrade 
to Plans B or C during the open enroll- 
ment paid. 

New benefits have been added to 
Plans C, D and E beginning June 1, 1988. 
All three plans will now cover charges 
of a Treatment Center for treatment of 
alcoholism and chemical dependency. 
Plan C will also cover certain charges of 
a Home Health Care Agency. These 
charges are already covered under 
Plans D and E. 


Plans B and C 
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For Persons Not Eligible For GA-46000 
or Medicare Benefits 
Outline of Benefits 
Hospital Benefits 
Room & Board—Daily Benefit up to 
$35.00 Plan B $55.00 Plan C 


Room & Board—Maximum per con- 
finement $2450.00 Plan B $3,850 Plan 
C 


Hospital Extras and Emergency Out- 
patient, including Ambulatory Surgi- 
cal Center Expense, up to $700.00 
Plan B $1,000.00 Plan C 


Surgical Benefits 


Per Schedule up to $450.00 Plan B 
$550.00 Plan C 


Doctor's Visits In-Hospital 


Per day of hospital confinement 
$5.00 Plan B $5.00 Plan C 


Maximum per confinement $350.00 
Plan B $350.00 Plan C 


Laboratory and X-Ray Benefits 
50% of Reasonable Charge 
Maximum per Calendar Year (Not 
covered) Plan B $250.00 Plan C 
Radiation Therapy Benefits 
Per Schedule-Maximum per Calen- 
dar Year; or for any one injury or sick- 
ness $200.00 Plan B $300.00 Plan C 
Chemotherapy Benefits 
Maximum Per Calendar Year $200.00 
Plan B $300.00 Plan C 
Treatment Center Benefits 
Room & Board Daily Benefit up to 
(Not covered) Plan B $55.00 Plan C 
For Lifetime Maximum of 30 Days 
Home Health Care Benefits 
For each visit, up to Maximum of 30 


visits per Calendar Year (Not Covered) 
Plan B $30.00 Plan C 


Polio Benefits 
$5,000.00 Plan B $5,000.00 Plan C 
Supplemental Major Medical Benefits 


(Not Covered) Plan B $50,000.00 Plan 

C 

The Supplemental Major Medical 
Expense Benefits provision under Plan 
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C pays 80% of covered expenses after a 
$100.00 calendar year deductable is 
satisfied. Covered expenses considered 
under the Supplemental Major Medical 
Expense Benefits are limited to those 
expenses in the categories covered by 
the basic benefit provisions of Plan C as 
mentioned above excluding charges 
from a Treatment Center and a Home 
Health Agency. 
Plan D 
For Persons Eligible Under Medicare 
Outline of Benefits 
Hospital Benefits 
$540.00 for first 60 days (Medicare 
deductible) $135.00 per day from 
6lst through 90th day (Medicare 
coinsurance) up to $270.00 per day 
from 91st through 180th day. 
Medical Expense Benefits 
First $75.00 of the total of all charges 
for: Surgery, Doctor's In-Hospital 
Visits, Laboratory and X-Ray Exam- 
inations, Out-Patient Expense. 
Ambulatory Surgical Benefits 
$144.00 for all charges in connection 
with one accident of the same or 
related sickness. 
Treatment Center Benefits 
Daily Benefit—up to $55.00 per day 
for a Lifetime Maximum of 30 days. 
Major Medical Expense Benefits 
Maximum-—$ 100,000 
Cash deductible—$50.00 
Plan pays—80% (50% for out-patient 
mental and nervous disorders) 
Charges from a Treatment Center 
are not covered under Major Medi 
cal Expense Benefits. 
Plan E 
For Persons Covered Under GA-46000 
Major Medical Expense Benefits 
Plan E will pay 80% (65% for mental or 
nervous disorders while not confined 
as an in-patient in the hospital) of 
Covered Expenses not paid under GA- 
46000 after satisfaction of a $100.00 


calendar year deductible. For example, 
if an eligible person had $5,100 in 
covered expenses, benefits would be 
computed as follows: 


Covered Expenses $5,100 
GA-46000 pays __ 4,000 
GA-46000A mount Not Paid 1,100 
Less Plan E Calendar Year 
Deductable 100 
$1,000 
x 80% 
Plan E Pays $ 800 


As shown by this example, the com- 
bined benefits of GA-46000 and Plan E 
will pay 96% of covered expenses after 
the $100 calendar year deductible has 
been satisfied. 


The Plan E Major Medical maximum 
is $200,000 as to each covered person. 


Treatment Center Benefits 


Up to $55 per day for up to 30 days in 
a person's lifetime. Charges in excess of 
$55 per day, or for more than 30 days of 
confinement are not covered under 
Major Medical Expense Benefits. 





What's The Point? 


When mortgage shopping. most 
borrowers look for the best deal. But the 
lowest rate isn’t always the best deal. 
One way to determine if the best 
mortgage deal is the lowest rate is to 
look at the number of points charged by 
the lender. (Points are prepaid interest 
generally charged by the lender in 
terms of a percentage of the loan 
amount.) Sometimes, it may be best to 
select a loan with slightly higher rate if 
the lender charges fewer points. The 
rule of thumb in deciding which interest 
rate and point combination is best is— 
if you plan to own the home for a long 
time, it's cheaper to pay more points in 
exchange for a lower rate; but if you 
plan to move within a few years, a better 
choice would be a loan with fewer 
points and a higher interest rate. 
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RECENT BOARD AWARDS 





Two recent Awards of Special Board 
of Adjustment No. 992 are of interest. 
S.B.A 992, Award No. 1, ATDA v. NJTRO, 
found the Appellants were improperly 
held from service pending investiga- 
tion, although the assessment of deferred 
suspensions was held to be proper: 


The record clearly shows failure by the 
Claimants in following applicable rules as to 
the issuance of train orders prior to permit- 
ting movement by the locomotives to Track 
No. |. The resulting suspended disciplinary 
penalty was warranted. based on the Car- 
riers proper concern for safe operations 
The Board, however, finds serious question 
as to the appropriateness of withholding the 
Claimants from service pending the hear- 
ing. Rule 18. Section (1). Paragraph (b) reads 
as follows: 

(b) An employee may be held out of 
service pending hearing only ifhis reten- 
tion in service could be detrimental to 
himself, another person, or the Agency. 


This rule prohibits the withholding of an 
employee from service pending hearing 
except in specific circumstances. Such cir- 
cumstances are not further defined beyond 
the word “detrimental”. In this instance, the 
Claimants were promptly made aware of 
their alleged rule violations and advised ofa 
forthcoming hearing. Given the cir- 
cumstances here under review, the Board 
finds that continuing the three Claimants in 
service until disposition of the trial is not 
shown to be “detrimental”. As the Board 
perceives the matter, the issue was not one 
of permitting the locomotives on the newly 
opened track, but solely the failure to pro- 
vide the new train order. While this is a 
serious offense, as the Carrier contends. it 
could properly be disposed of through the 
hearing and resulting discipline. This was 
not, in other words, a situation where there 
was danger of repetition of such conduct, 
particularly in the face of the pending 
hearing. 

a yes 


In Award No. 5 of S.B.A. 992, ATDA v. 
NJTRO, Referee Marx, the question before 
the Board was, “Does the agreement 
permit the carrier to blank the position 
of Chief Train Dispatcher (CTD) for any 
duration?” The applicable Agreement 
rule provides: 

A qualified train dispatcher from the 
seniority roster involved will be used to 
relieve the Chief Train Dispatcher during 
vacation periods and other temporary 
vacancies and such train dispatcher will 


be compensated. 


The Board's Opinion is quoted in per- 
tinent part: 


The Carrier does not dispute the require- 
ment to replace the Chief Train Dispatcher 
when a vacancy is of five or more working 
days. The Carrier further contends, however, 
that [the Temporary Vacancy Rule] does not 
require such replacement when the vacancy 
is less than five days. 


The Board finds that the Carrier has given 
too broad a meaning to [the Temporary 
Vacancy Rule]. This provision states simply 
that the Carrier is required to fill a tem- 
porary position or vacancy of five or more 
days with “the senior qualified applicant 
who makes written request therefor’. In 
other words, this is a protection of seniority 
provision. The provision does not, however. 
define a temporary vacancy as one of five or 
more days which, if it did so. would mean a 
position not filled for less than five days 
would be left in undefined condition. In fact, 
temporary vacancy is not defined (other 
than it obviously is not a permanent 
vacancy). [The Temporary Vacancy Rule] 
obviously does not require the filling of a 
temporary vacancy of less than five days by 
seniority, but the temporary vacancy never- 
theless exists. 

Returning now to Rule I. this clearly 
States that a “qualified” Train Dispatcher 
will be used (emphasis added) during “tem- 
porary vacancies” in the position of Chief 
Train Dispatcher. While this must be an 
actual vacancy (i.e., the Chief Train Dis- 
patcher not on duty), this must be read to be 
a vacancy of whatever duration. 

Thus, the question addressed to the Board 
must be answered in the negative. The Board 
recognizes that claim to such vacancy may 
not be made by a Train Dispatcher not 
“qualified” to fill the position. Such quali- 
fication is a matter for which the Carrier can 
make provision, however. The Carrier 
apparently already accepts its obligation to 
do so in Chief Train Dispatcher vacancies of 
five or more days, and it is not unreasonable 
that it should be able to do so for briefer 
vacancies. 

— ee — 

In Third Division Award 25455, ATDA v. 
ConRail, Referee Roukis, two discipline 
cases involving the same employee 
were combined for submission. The 
Carrier's position such combining was 
improper was rejected by the Board. 
One case was sustained and the other 
denied. These are typical examples of 
the Monday-morning quarterbacking 
we see all too frequently. The Board's 
Opinion will be quoted fully: 

In this dispute, Claimant was assessed 
two (2) separate disciplinary penalties which 
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the Organization has consolidated into one 
submission for purposes of expediency and 
simplicity of exposition. 

Carrier has voiced an objection to this 
approach on the grounds that the dis- 
ciplinary assessments represent distinct 
totally unrelated issues, but we do not agree 
with this line of argument. Upon the record, 
we find no evidence or even inferential 
indications that such consolidation obfus- 
cated the issues or prejudicially affected 
Carrier's position. 

See Third Division Award No 24607 for 
precendential authority. 

As to the merits of these Claims, we will 
address each disciplinary assessment 
separately. 

Under letter of January 18, 1983, Clai- 
mant was advised that a formal Investiga- 
tion was scheduled for January 25, 1983, to 
determine his responsibility, if any, in con- 
nection with an error of movement of Car EL 
7600 on train DEM-O on Monday, January 
10, 1983. Based on the investigative record 
Claimant was found guilty of failure to 
follow letter of instructions as outlined by 
the Chief Train Dispatcerh dated December 
22, 1982, and was assessed five (5) days 
actual suspension. 

These instructions read: 
“All High and Wide Trains coming to us 
from another Division are to be held 
until Conductor checks what he has in 
said train and compares with you where 
it goes and what route it goes and how 
high and wide car is according+o the bill, 
and restrictions on same.” 

It was the Organization's position that on 
January 10, 1983, a Head Brakeman had 
misled Claimant by identifying himself as 
the Conductor of Train DEM-O. It observes 
that accordingly Claimant gave to this 
individual a record of all cars showing in the 
consist of trains, but the individual did not 
report that Car EL 7600 was in the consist. 
Since the car was not in the consist of Train 
DEM-O, the Organization asserts that it was 
impossible for Claimant to compare the 
consist with the Conductor, when the Head 
Brakeman misrepresented himself as the 
Conductor. 

Carrier argues that it was unequivocally 
imcumbent upon Claimant to hold the train, 
since the instructions mandated that all 
high and wide trains coming to this locale 
from another division were to be held until 
the Conductor verified what he had in the 
train prior to his departure. In effect, it 
maintains that by his failure to hold train 
DEM.-O, while verifying the sizes of the cars 
in the consist with the Conductor and com- 
paring this with the information in his 
possession, he allowed a misrouted car to 
depart. It charges that Claimant did not 
question the Conductor to ascertain if the 
consist matched the information which he 
had been provided and this omission, which 
amounted to an erroneous assumption, was 
contrary to the inteded application of the 


December 22, 1982, instructions. 

In considering this case, we concur with 
Carrier's basic premeis that Claimant was 
obligated to hold Train DEM-O, until the 
Conductor made a complete check of the 
train, but in fairness to Claimant, we believe 
that he acted properly under the cir- 
cumstances then confronting him. The car 
numbers that Claimant transferred to the 
Conductor did not include Car EL 7600, 
since this car was to be switched out at 
Mansfield, Ohio. To be sure, a reciprocal 
obligation devolved upon the Conductor to 
check the Cars in Train DEM-O, but no 
exception was made by the Conductor or his 
designee. Accordingly, it was not unreason- 
able for Claimant to assume that the car 
numbers he supplied to the Conductor 
matched the numbers of the cars in the 
train. Moreover, it appeared that Claimant 
did not release the train until about 25 
minutes after the train crew member repor- 
ted that the train was ready to proceed. For 
these reasons, we will sustain the Claim in 
Case No. | 

As to the second case, the Claimant was 
assessed three (3) days deferred suspension 
for his asserted failure to instruct crew on 
CODI-7 on Sunday, February 27, 1983, to 
spot MP 711350 at Monsanto Chemical, New 
Lexington, Ohio. In defense of its petition, 
the Organization argues that Claimant was 
not aware that Car MP 711350 was in the 
CODI-7 since it did not appear in the train 
consist information provided by the Assis- 
tant Chief Dispatcher. It asserts that the 
Conductor of CODI-7 did not contact Clai- 
mant as provided by Division Notice 2-1-83 
and notes that the train consist reported to 
the Assistant Chief Train Dispatcher by the 
Buckeye Yard Office did not indicate a New 
Lexington set off. Claimant testified at the 
March 8, 1983, Investigation that while the 
car in question appeared on the previous 
day's night letter (February 26, 1983) and the 
morning letter of the same date, it did not 
appear in the train consist information pro- 
vided to him by the Assistant Chief 
Dispatcher. 

arrier contends that the existence of the 
Monsanto car cannot be questioned and 
importantly, the letters of February 26 and 
27, 1983, clearly showed that the car was 
part of the train consist. As such, it argues 
that since Claimant had in his possession 
two official documents which established 
the existence of MP 711350, it was oblig- 
atory upon him to exercise a minimal 
amount of caution to determine the basis 
for the apparent discrepancy. It argues that 
Claimant was remiss for not attempting to 
resolve the inconsistency between the let- 
ters and the train consist information. 

In considering this case we agree with 
Carrier's position that Claimant did not 
exercise the minimal amount of precaution 
that inhered in his position. Specifically, we 
find that once he was apprised by both the 
night and day letters that MP 711350 was 
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presentin the train, then not included inthe 
train consist information, he should have 
routinely made a check to determine if a 
discrepancy existed. By not doing so and 
assuming that the train consist information 
was accurate, we believe that Claimant 
failed to mainfest the degree of diligence 
expected of him. Contrary to the Organi- 
zation’s position that the night and day let- 
ters were essentially innoucuous, we find 
that at minimum he should have tried to 
reconcile the informational differences. For 
these reasons, we must deny the Claim. 


Third Division Award 26496, ATDA v. 
MP. Referee Marx, is an important case 
that upholds our Scope Rule's integrity. 
The claim was sustained, but no mon- 
etary penalty was allowed. The decision 
is quoted in pertinent part: 


Involved here are the movements of two 
trains on extra trips not included in the 
General Orders covering the normal opera- 
tions of the trains. In one instance, the 
movement was authorized by verbal authority 
of the Trainmaster, and in the other, the 
movement was authorized by the Yardmas- 
ter. In neither instance was instruction 
given to a Train Dispatcher to convey such 
orders to the train crews. 


.. The Carrier refers to its own authority to 
make general determination of train move- 
ment and indeed of all operations. The 
Board finds such reasoning sound. This, 
however, does not negate mutually agreed 
rules to determine how such operations 
shall be conducted. Article I (b-2) refers to 
Train Dispatcher duties as being “primarily 
responsible for the movement of trains by 
train [orders], or otherwise. ..” The phrase, 
“or otherwise,” clearly indicates Train Dis- 
patcher responsibility for train movement 
by means other than train orders. 


In instances under review, the Board finds 

no broadly significant change in authority 
but rather two instances in which a Train- 
master and a Yardmaster simply by-passed 
the established procedure of employing the 
services of a Train Dispatcher to convey 
orders for and direct the additional train 
movements. 
.. The offenses, which appear to be isolated 
in nature, do not require the remedy sought, 
although the sustaining of the Claim is 
intended to preserve the Agreements 
integrity. The Board's determination not to 
award pay in this instance has no precen- 
dential value in other similar circumstances. 


The value of a good work record is 
demonstrated in Third Division Award 


26514, ATDA v. N&W, Referee Muessig: 


The relevant facts are not in dispute in 
this case. Moreover, the Claimant has ack- 
nowledged that he violated the Carrier's 
Rules when he issued an improper track car 
lineup to Assistant Roadmaster. Accor- 
dingly, the issue here is whether, under the 
facts of record and principles long applied 
by this Division, some lesser penalty would 
be more commensurate with the proven 
offense. 


The seriousness of the Claimant's failure 
to properly perform his assigned duties is 
self-evident. However, the Board notes that 
the Carrier's Exhibits established that the 
Claimant has been disciplined only once 
before ina period of 34 years of service. Cer- 
tainly, sucha record indicates that the Clai- 
mant does not take his responsibility to the 
Carrier lightly. 


In view of the foregoing factors and after 
noting the Claimant's 34 years of almost 
discipline-free service, the Board is of the 
Opinion that a lesser penalty is appropriate. 
Although we do not ordinarily alter dicipline 
that was based on credible evidence of guilt, 
as herein, we find that a 15-day suspension 
would be more commensurate with the 
offense. The Claimant shall be made whole 
for the remaining 15-day penalty. 


Discipline amounting to 15 demerits 
was completely overturned in Third 
Division Award 26520, ATDA v. Seaboard 
System, Referee Suntrup. At issue was a 
Train Dispatcher’s issuance of a train 
order to a train at its initial station on 
the Subdivision. The Carrier argued that 
existing instructions, which were never 
produced in the record, required that 
the order be issued at the initial station 
on an adjoining Subdivision. The Board’s 
Opinion is reproduced in part: 


.. Taft, Florida is located between Tampa 
and Sanford, Florida on the Lakeland Sub- 
division and is the originating and terminat- 
ing point for trains known as Orange Blossom 
Specials. These trains carry perishable freight 
and have the numbers 171 and 172. These 
trains are seasonal. According to testimony 
given by the Chief Dispatcher at the Inves- 
tigation clearance cards with appropriate 
orders to be issued by the Tampa Train Dis- 
patchers are required for these trains at the 
initial clearance points for the Southbound 
train at Moncrief, and for the Northbound 
train at Orlando. The Chief Dispatcher stated 
that he issued instuctions to this effect in 
1982 and again in October of 1983. The 
trains in question were discontinued in the 
spring of 1982, after the first instructions 
were issued, and then started again in the 
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fall of 1983. The central issue of this case is 
whether the Claimant ever received instruc- 
tions by the Chief Dispatcher in October of 
1983 for the Orange Blossom Special after 
this train was started again. 


According to testimony at the Investiga- 
tion by the Claimant the original insturct- 
ions issued in late 1982 had been thrown 
out ".. because the (Orange Blossom Spe- 
cial) had been abolished” at the end of June 
of 1983, and no new instuctions had been 
received. The Claimant further testified that 
no one in the Tampa Dispatching office was 
familiar with the alleged instructions in 
question. Two Assistant Chief Dispatchers 
testified to the same effect as will be noted 
below. A study of the record shows that the 
Chief Dispatcher could not produce a copy 
of the instructions in question although his 
testimony was that they had been issued. An 
additional contention by the Chief Dis- 
patcher at the Investigation was that, in 
either case, the Claimant was familiar with 
issuing such orders to the Southbound 
Orange Blossom Special because he had 
done so earlier in the same month of 
November of 1983. The record shows, 
however, that these orders were not for 
southbound, but rather for northbound 
trains. 


Assistant Chief Dispatcher R.R. Cribb tes- 
tified as follows at the Investigation relative 
to the alleged instuctions having been 
issued in the fall (October) of 1983. 


“Q (by Organization Representatives) 

. . .Do you know of any instructions to the 
train dispatchers at Tampa pertaining to 
the clearing of the Orange Blossom Spe- 
cial at Moncrief Yard or at Orlando on the 
northbound trip?. .. 


A (by Assistant Chief Dispatcher Cribb) 
When the Orange Blossom Special was 
first established they put out instruc- 
tions that the train would be cleared at 
Orlando to go through Sanford and at 
Moncrief to go through Sanford. Then 
the whole assignment was abolished, the 
time table was changed and to my 
knowledge there has been no new 
instructions issued about handling of 
trains through the terminal. 


Q Do you recall seeing any instructions 
from the Chief Dispatcher between 
October | and October 17th of 1983, per- 
taining to the clearance of these trains? 


A No, I don't. 


Q (Then). . .you don't recall having seen 

any (instructions) issued since October | 

of this year pertaining to the.. (the 

Orange Blossom Special)? 

A Not since the (train's)... been reesta- 

blished.” 

At the Investigation Assistant Chief Train 
Dispatcher J.S. Weaver also testified to the 
same effect. This witness testified that 
although the Chief Dispatcher stated that 


the new instructions for the fall of 1983 had 
been issued to “...Assistant Chief Dis- 
patcher,” he had not received a copy of 
them. Additional witnesses who testified 
that they were not aware of the reissuance 
of instructions for the Orange Blossom Spe- 
cial in the fall of 1983 were Assistant Chief 
Dispatcher L.E. Perry and Extra Train Dis- 
patcher W.E. Jones. 


There is some question in the record with 
respect to whether the original orders issued 
in 1982 were still in effect since the train 
had been abolished and then reinaugurated 
again. The Hearing Officer implied that 
since the instructions were never officially 
canceled they still held. Such may have 
been technically true but it apparently was 
contrary to past practice as a number of wit- 
nesses testified. For example, Assistant 
Chief Train Dispatcher Weaver testified 
that the original instructions issued in 1982 
would have been ". . thrown out” when the 
“.. train no longer existed” after the Spring 
of 1983 because there would have been no 
further “.. need for the instruction.” The 
Claimant also testified to this past practice 
for trains which ceased operation. undoub- 
tedly this was also the Chief Dispatcher's 
understanding of past practice since it was 
his claim that the instructions had been 
reissued. 


After close study of the record as a whole 
the conclusion is warranted that the Carrier 
has failed to meet its burden of proof as it 
must in discipline cases... 


Third Division Award 26552, ATDA v. 
DM&IR, Referee Marx, is another impor- 
tant decision with respect to whether a 
regularly assigned train dispatcher 
position may be blanked or combined 
with another: 


Oberbillig was assigned to Relief Position 
No. 3. On four days each week, he relieved 
Trick Train Dispatchers. On the fifth day, 
Tuesday, he had “duties assigned by Chief 
Dispatcher.” On Tuesday, September 24, 
1984, Oberbillig reported off ill. Carrier first 
attempted to call an Extra Train Dispatcher 
to work in Oberbillig’s absence, but he was 
assigned elsewhere. No further attempt was 
made to fill the position. 


Claimant was an Extra Train Disaptcher 
observing Tuesday as a rest day. The 
Organization argues that the Claimant 
should have been called to fill the vacancy 
caused by Oberbillig’s absence, under Rule 
7 which reads as follows: 


“Combining or blanking positions for 
relief purposes shall not be permitted 
except as agreed to between the Super- 
intendent and General Chairman.” 
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In general, the Carrier does not dispute 
the application of Rule 7. In this instance, 
however, the Carrier points out that Ober- 
billig was absent ona so-called “fill-in” date 
on which he did not replace another Train 
Dispatcher ona rest day. The Board does not 
find this sufficient to defeat the all-inclusive 
requirement of Rule 7. Presumably, Ober- 
billig was regularly assigned to duties as 
specified by the Carrier on the fifth day of 
his weekly assignment. Thus, the Board 
finds Rule 7 equally applicable on such a 
day. 


This is confirmed to some degree by the 
fact that the record demonstrates that an 
initial attempt was made to replace Ober- 
billig with a Train Dispatcher other than 
the Claimant. 


We received another favorable Scope 
Rule decision in Third Division Award 
26593, ATDA v. StLSW. Referee Goldstein. 
Unlike Award 26496, reviewed above, 
this Award allowed a monetary penalty 
as a deterrent to violation of the Agree- 
ment. The Board's Opinion is quoted 
here in full, because of the importance 
of this decision: 


On August 31, 1981, General Order No. 40 
was issued, effective September 1, 1981. 
Items 53 and 54 are relevant to the instant 
dispute, and provide as follows: 


“55. Rule S-71: There is no superiority of 
train on main track between North Switch 
Cart MP K-445.26 and Red Junction MP 
K-450.7. Trains and Engines moving bet- 
ween these points must move at Restric- 
ted Speed, and be governed by Instructions 
by Yardmaster. 


54. Shreveport, Louisiana 
Rule 501 (3) Page 15, Timetable No. 4, the 
following is added: 


Southward trains approaching Cart will 
communicate with Yardmaster, Shreveport, 
Louisiana for instructions pertaining to 
movements between Cart and Red 
Junction. 


Southward trains when ready to depart 

Shreveport Yard, member of crew will 

communicate with Yardmaster for route 

and authority to depart.” 

At issue here is whether the provisions of 
Article 1 b.(2) of the controlling Agreement 
exclusively reserve to Train Dispatchers, 
Claimants herein, the duty of being primarily 
responsible for the movement of trains bet- 
ween the North Switch of Cart siding (Mile 
Post K-445.26) and Red Junction (Mile Post 
K-450.7). Article 1, the Scope Rule of the 
Agreement, lists the duties of incumbent 
Dispatchers. . . 

The Organization contends that, pursuant 


to the foregoing language, the primary res- 
ponsibility for the issuance of instructions 
authorizing the movement of trains, whether 
by train orders of otherwise, is exclusively 
the Dispatcher's duty. In the instant case, 
the Organization argues, Carrier sub- 
stituted instructions issued by a Yardmaster 
for train orders, as a way of moving trains 
between the North Switch of Cart siding and 
Red Junction. In so doing, Carrier violated 
Article 1 b.(2). by removing the primary duty 
of Train Dispatchers and transferring it to 
Yardmaster employees. 


Carrier contends that neither Section 
b(2). of Article | nor any other provision of 
the Agreement has been violated, since 
there is no express reservation of work nor 
have the duties been performed by Dis- 
patchers historically, traditionally or cus- 
tomarily to the exclusion of all others. 
Carrier further argues that General Order 
No. 40 merely extended the yard limits and 
gave jurisdiction to the Yardmaster at 
Shreveport for trains between Mile Posts K- 
445.26 and K-450.7, an action which does 
not require the Organization's approval. 
Finally, Carrier maintains that General Order 
No. 40 has not resulted in any Dispatcher 
positions being abolished nor has any Dis- 
patcher suffered pecuniary loss. Accor- 
dingly, Carrier requests that the Board deny 
this Claim. 

After a thorough review of the record in 
this case and the numerous precedent 
Awards cited by the parties, we are per- 
suaded that the Organization's position is 
meritorious. The Scope Rule in this Agree- 
ment, unlike those of other classes and 
crafts, is clear, precise and unambiguous in 
defining and describing the work of the 
affected employees. Language identical to 
that included in Article 1 b.(2). relied upon in 
the instant dispute has consistently been 
interpreted as exclusively reserving primary 
responsibility for the movement of trains to 
Trick Train Dispatchers. (See Third Division 
Awards 2070, 5368, 15468, 3136, 8840, 24183). 
Responsibility for train movements belongs 
to the Dispatcher: therefore, to the extent 
that the instructions issued by the Carrier 
purported to give any such responsibility to 
the Yardmaster, the Agreement was violated. 
Carrier's extension of the yard limits on the 
main track to include the North Switch at 
Cart siding does not abrogate the Trick 
Train Dispatcher's responsibility for move- 
ments on the main track within such exten- 
ded yard limits. 


The remaining issue of damages has been 
vigorously argued by the parties. We turn 
first to the Organization's assertion that the 

uestion of damages is untimely raised at 
this time. In weighing the divergent views 
regarding this question, we believe that the 
majority view, and the better reasoned 
Awards, have held that specific issues relat- 
ing to damages need not be handled prior to 
the interpretation of an Award and that to 
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consider such issues is not violative of the 
long-standing prohibition against new 
evidence or issues. See Public law Board 
1315, Award No. 2; Interpretation No. | to 
Second Division Award No. 9264; c.f. Inter- 
pretation of Third Division Award 14162. 
Illustrative of this view is Award No. 8 of 
Public Law Board No. 1844, wherein it was 
stated: 


“We turn first to the Organization's 
assertion that the question of outside 
earnings is untimely raised at this time. It 
is well known that an interpretation 
request is not a vehicle for sub rosa 
reargumentation of a desired claim. Nor 
may new arguments regarding the claim 
itself be raised in such a proceeding, any 
more than in an ex parte submission or in 
oral argument before the Board. On the 
other hand, an Award can give rise to 
questions regarding its meaning and 
application which theretofore the par- 
ties had not had occasion to raise and 
discuss. In our judgment, it is not improper 
or violative of the general prohibition 
against raising new evidence and argu- 
ments at the appellate level to present 
such questions to the Board in petition 
for interpretation. Typical of such ques- 
tions is the instant debate about whether 
the Award we rendered contemplates 
the deduction of outside earnings or 
not.” 


Having concluded that we have jurisdic- 
tion to consider the issue of damages, we 
must consider the Carrier's argument that 
even if, assuming arguendo, the Agreement 
was violated, Claimants suffered no loss of 
earnings and therefore the Board has no 
authority to award damages. On this issue, 
too, there are strong opposing views. Many 
Awards support the proposition that even 
where there is a contract violation, a Clai- 
mant will not succeed unless there is a 
showing of actual loss of pay on the Claimants’ 
parts. The opposing line of cases finds that 
to limit damages, in effect, gives a carrier a 
license to ignore the contract provisions. A 
third viewpoint which has also been expressed 
is the conclusion that each case must be 
considered on its merits taking into con- 
sideration such factors as intent or motive 
on the part of the carrier. 


We find, as did the Board in Third Division 
Award No. 23928, that to determine intent 
or motivation on the part of the Carrier, 
would “only add a new element of uncer- 
tainty in the relationship of the parties” and 
require the Board to rest on that somewhat 
slippery slope of subjective considerations. 
We are of the view that a better purpose is 
served in the long run which clearly pro- 
vides a guideline for the parties in the future. 
With that in mind, we have concluded that 
there is no prohibition from awarding 
damages where there is no actual loss of 
pay. That finding is based on our belief that 
in order to provide for the enforcement of 
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this agreement, the only way it can be effec- 
tively enforced is if a Claimant or Claimants 
be awarded damages even though there are 
no actual losses. Numerous other Awards 
have reached the same conclusion, holding 
that where, as here, Claimants by Carrier's 
violation lost their rightful opportunity to 
perform work, they are entitled to a mon- 
etary claim. See Third Division Awards 21678, 
19899, 19924, 20042, 20338, 20412, 20754, 
20892. Accordingly, we will rule to sustain 
the Claim in its entirety. 


Still another Award, Third Division 
Award 26682, ATDA v. MP, Referee Lieber- 
man, ruled in our favor on the question 
of blanking positions. Pertinent parts of 
the Award are here quoted: 


On March 5, 1983, the incumbent was not 
available to fill his regular Night Assistant 
Chief Train Dispatcher position. Carrier 
called on Extra Dispatcher Chatman to fill 
the vacancy, but he was unavailable due to 
illness. Carrier thereafter blanked the posi- 
tion, triggering this dispute. The record 
indicates that no other extra dispatchers 
were available and further that normal train 
activity continued on the shift in question. 
Claimant herein was the senior available 
regular Dispatcher and was qualified to fill 
the position; he was on one of his rest 
days. 


.. The crux of this dispute is whether Car- 
rier has the right to blank a Train Dis- 
patcher's position. The Board believes that 
if Carrier's position is sustained, it would 
nullify a number of critical provisions of the 
Agreement such as Rule 5(g). [Force Reduc- 
tions Rule]. It is not believed that this was 
the intent of the drafters of the Agreement. 


The Board has carefully studied and 
evaluated the reasoning in the conflicting 
series of Awards on this subject and has 
concluded that the better reasoned Awards 
support the Organization's position. For 
example, in Third Division Award 2581 1, this 
Board stated: 


“The issue at the core of this Claim is 
whether the Carrier has the unilateral 
right to blank an Assistant Chief Train 
Dispatcher position in the absence of the 
regularly assigned employee. The National 
Agreement of May 30, 1979 does not 
directly address the question... The 
inclusion in the National Agreement of 
the Jury Duty Rule, which specifically 
grants Carrier the right to blank Dis- 
patcher positions in one limited cir- 
cumstance, suggests by clear implication 
that the Carrier lacked an unconditional 
right to blank positions in other cir- 
cumstances. The Carrier's unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain similar language for 
absences due to bereavement leave sug- 
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gests a similar 
authority...” 


Particularly in view of the apparent 
recognition in the 1979 National Agreement 
negotiations that Carriers do not possess 
the right to blank Dispatcher positions (as 
indicated in Third Division Award 25811, 
supra), the Board is convinced that in this 
dispute Carrier did not have the right to 
blank the disputed position. The Claim must 
be sustained. 


lack of general 


U.S. Delinquent In Payments 
To Pro-Worker U.N. Agency 
By Rev. Msgr. George G. Higgins 
Washington (PAI)—An eight-year-old 
boy in India bears molten glass on the 
tips of poles. Scurrying to keep up pro- 
duction, he dodges piles of broken 
glass and blazing open furnaces. His 
scarred face tells the story of his travails 
and job dangers. 


In Bangkok, Thailand, a 12-year-old 
girl, her frail body barely able to keep 
going, works 15 hours a day ina textile 
factory for a few cents pay and scraps of 
food. 


An African father of seven wheezes 
as he inhales a dose of asbestos while 
battering down the wall of a dilapidated 
building. 

There is but one multilateral orgain- 
zation that offers these and millions of 
other workers around the globe hope 
from oppression: The International 
Labor Organization (ILO), which is the 
oldest of all the specialized United 
Nations agencies. 


The Geneva-based ILO, through its 
code of labor standards, has sought to 
prevent these kinds of human and 
worker rights violations worldwide since 
its creation in 1919. The ILO, with rep- 
resentatives of workers, employers and 
governements united in action, also 
fosters economic growth and provides 
wide-ranging advice and technical aid 
on social and development issues. 


Its primary focus is on the Third 
World, but the world labor body seeks 
to improve the status of working men 
and women everywhere and to abolish 
child labor abuses. Yet, the ILO faces an 
uncertain future because of persisting 


problems of funding that threaten to 
weaken its programs. 


Although the United States is one of 
the world’s leading champions of human 
rights, it is a principal cause of the 
funding plight of this world body today. 
All Americans with a sense of social and 
economic justice will find it unconscion- 
able that the U.S. continues to owe 
some $15.1 million toward the now- 
past ILO budget for 1986-87. Further, 
the U.S. failed to meet its 1988 obliga- 
tion of $40.6 million that was due on 
Jan. 1. 


The failure of America to meet its full 
contribution of 25 percent of the ILO's 
operating costs—a pledge we made 
long ago—is the worst record of any 
major contributing nation. This poor 
contribution record will not only serve 
to diminish American effectiveness in 
the organization; it will also seriously 
diminish the ILO’s efforts to secure 
basic human rights and to elevate the 
status of workers in depressed and 
totalitarian nations—regardless of 
whether the oppression is from despots 
of the Left or the Right. 


Succinctly, our failure to pay what we 
pledge will hurt us and, worse, the peo- 
ple we want to help through the ILO’s 
humanitarian efforts. 





Check The Price Tag Before You 
Order That Suit 


The lawyer's fees on a lawsuit can 
sometimes cost as much as the amount 
of the cash award. That's why it is 
important to weigh beforehand the 
estimated cost of an attorney's fees 
against your estimated potential damage 
award. In New York law firm's, hourly 
fees can range from $100 for a begin- 
ning attorney to $250 for a senior partner. 
Billable hours add up during lengthy 
discovery proceedings, including 
counseling and research time. One 
solution is to ask your lawyer to work on 
a contingency-fee basis. If you lose, 
you pay only out-of-pocket expenses. If 
you win, your attorney takes 30%-40% of 
the judgement. Another solution is to 
settle out of court. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


In the June 1938 issue of THE TRAIN 
DISPATCHER, we find that: The Railway 
Labor Executives Association has taken 
action to establish permanent head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., on June 1 
(1938) and has chosen President J.G. 
Luhrsen as its Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Joint Board, A.T.D.A., in 
Washington, granted Bro. Luhrsen a 
leave of absence to accept the proffered 
position. The Board also designated 
Secretary- Treasurer C.L. Darling as Act- 
ing President; Vice President O.H. Braese 
as Acting Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Trustee J.G. Springer as Acting First 
Vice President... House Bill 4358, the 
A.T.D.A. bill providing for a six-hour day 
for dispatchers, was being considered 
by the subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. The case for the dispatchers was 
presented to the committee by Brothers 
Luhrsen and Darling. In addition, sup- 
plementary supporting testimony was 
given by the Presidents of the Operating 
Brotherhoods...On May 27, 1938, a 
farewell party was held in the Hunt 
Room of the Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago, in honor of Bro. and Mrs. 
Luhrsen. A dinner and reception were 
held. . Bro. Luhrsen issued a statement 
to the membership giving his reasons 
for accepting the new position with 
RLEA and Bro. Darling pays tribute to 
the services of Luhrsen...The 1,300,- 
000 square mile face of American far- 
mland is having its picture completed 
this year by a fleet of cloud jumping 
photographers as part of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration's effort to 
help farmers put their business on a 
sounder basis and conserve soil. Aerial 
photographers are flying back and 
forth, up and down, every mile of 
America’s farming country, making a 
pictorial map of agricultural America 
.. A sample of humor current in 1938: 
“Mother, isn’t it funny that hats cost 
more than radios?” Mother: “But they 
don't dear. What makes you think so?” 
“Well, a sign in a window back there 
said, ‘Hats $10 up,’ and we just passed 
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another window with a sign that says, 
‘Radios $10 up.” 





The United States Capitol Building 
was renovated $20 million under budget 
and nine months ahead of schedule by 
union building tradesmen. Forty-nine 
million dollars was allocated to restore 
and renovate the original Senate wing 
built in 1800, the orginal House wing 
built in 1808, and the central portico 
between the two built in 1829. Return- 
ing the Capitol to its orginal appearance 
included removal of 35 coats of paint, 
molding new limestone blocks into the 
exact shapes as the orginals — down to 
even duplicating original imperfec- 
tions — and insertion of 7,000 feet of 
stainless steel rods to provide reinfor- 
cement of the building. In spite of many 
added changes to the original proposal, 
union craftsmen completed the project 
in a little more than three years, saving 
the American taxpayer almost $20 
million of the original $49 million Con- 
gressional estimate. 

— eo — 

The Peace Corps Is Recruiting 
Volunteers from labor. Volunteers do, 
however, get a stipend to cover living 
expenses, plus full medical coverage 
and insurance, paid travel and vacation, 
and a $200 per month readjustment 
allowance paid upon completion of 
foreign assignment. The first three to 
six months is spent in training before 
being sent abroad. Staffers say that 
volunteers are needed in the fields of 
teaching, accounting, building trades 
and other industrial skills. Of the 6,000 
volunteers currently in the Peace Corps, 
many are working in Africa, the Carib- 
bean, Latin America and Asian Pacific 
nations. 

Support is also needed from labor to 
help repeal a 26-year old law that places 
a five-year limit on employment with 
the Peace Corps. You can help by writ- 
ing your congressman. This law was 
implemented when the agency was 
established and made exempt from civil 
service. The 435 full-time staffers of the 
Corps are members of the American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees union. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: 


For the better part of five decades, 
this union and all of orgainzed labor 
has given its strong support to the U.S. 
Savings Bonds Program. The reasons 
are simple: Savings Bonds are a great 
way for working men and women to 
build savings for themselves and their 
families and they contribute to the 
economic health of America. 


Today's Savings Bonds are truly a 
passport to a better future. They offer 
variable rates tied to market perfor- 
mance and the protection of a minimum 
return of six percent when held five or 
more years. For just a few dollars a 
paycheck through the Payroll Savings 
Plan, you can have the benefits of high 
market rates and the protection of a U.S. 
Government security — the safest in 
the world. 


Bonds can be replaced without charge 
if lost or stolen, and they are exempt 
from state or local income taxes. In 
addition, Bonds are recommended by 
independant planners as an easy way to 
build a child’s education fund in a way 
that can reduce your tax burden. 


And while they help you, Bonds are 
helping build a better economy. Every 
one sold helps reduce the Treasury 
Department's need for open-market 
borrowing, freeing investment funds 
for business expansion and moderniza- 
tion that creates new jobs. 


The American Train Dispatchers 
Association enthusiastically endorses 
the Savings Bonds Program, and we 
urge you to learn about the benefits 
Bonds can provide you. We are sure that 
when you have, you will choose to buy 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan 
or at your bank. If you already buy 
Bonds, consider increasing you pur- 
chases. You'll be glad you did. 


Fraternally Yours, 


RJ. Irvin 
President 


Dec. 28, 1987 
Havana, IL 


Bro. MeKeown: 


Enclosed is my personal check for dues 
owed for November and December 
1987. 


Quarterly dues for first quarter 1988 
will be sent to you next month. 


I’m very proud to be a member of the 
A.T.D.A. and look forward to a long and 
happy affiliation 


May 1988 bring you and all our 
A.T.D.A. Brothers and Sisters the best of 
peace and happiness. 


MRR. Williamson 
C&IM Ry. Co. Train Dispatcher 
Springfield 


Open Enrollment - Group Policy 
GA-23111 


At Chairman Kilroy’s request, we are 
establishing an open enrollment period 
to run from May | through August 31, 
1988. 


Merril Phillips 
Vice President 
The Travelers Companies 


Subject: 25th General Assembly, A.T.D.A. 
To: All Executive Officers and Trustees 


I wish to extend to all of you my very 
best wishes during your next four years 
as Officers of the American Train Dis- 
patchers Association. Further, I convey 
my sincere thanks to all of you who 
were so kind as to offer an invitation to 
me to attend the General Assembly. 


Train Dispatchers who are members 
can look with pride at their organiza- 
tion which was created at a difficult 
time in our history. A few courageous 
and dedicated farsighted dispatchers 
recognized the need to join together in 
a union for the purpose of improving 
working conditions and for their mutual 
protection. Their efforts and those of 
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their successors have withstood the 
savages of time and several hostile 
governmental administrations. None of 
these accomplishments were attained 
without the combined efforts and the 
eternal vigilance of the dedicated men 
and women in the labor movement. 


Very few of the members of the 
unions in the United States, including 
A.T.D.A. members, are aware of the con- 
tribution to all labor organizations as a 
result of railroad labor's efforts in the 
1920's. 


Labor disputes on the railways of the 
nation at that time forced the Congress 
of the United States to search for a 
resolution to the problem. From the 
Transporation Act of 1920 and the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926, the govern- 
ment set the pattern which would regu- 
late labor relations in every industry 
throughout the nation. 


The Railway Labor Act represented 
the agreement, after months of nego- 
tiations, between a representative group 
of railroad presidents and a representa- 
tive committee of railroad labor execu- 
tives. 


The Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in reporting to the Senate, de- 
clared that railroad executives repre- 
senting eighty per cent of the mileage in 
the nation favored the bill and appeared 
before their committee advocating the 
passage of the bill (Railway Labor Act). 
None of the railroads opposing appeared 
either in person or by presenting a 
representative. 


The twenty standard recognized 
Railway Labor Organizations agreed to 
and appeared before the Committee in 
advocacy of the bill. There followed 
many years when the rights established 
under the laws governing the conduct 
of labor relations were challanged in 
the courts. 


In 1934, Congress amended the 
Railway Labor Act because of continual 
interference with the rights of employes 
to join, choose, organize unions, 
designate them as bargaining agents or 
recognize representative persons, not 
employed by the company. 


The Supreme Court imposed the 


judicially enforceable duty to meet and 
confer, to listen, and to make reason- 
able efforts to resolve differences and 
to reach agreement, as well as the nega- 
tive duty not to “treat with” any other 
representative for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. 


It is important that each member 
examine and understand the history of 
the legislation resulting from the efforts 
of many sincere and dedicated labor 
representatives. 


It is also imperative that each indi- 
vidual display an interest in those mat- 
ters of importance to them and their 
families. Study the issues affecting 
your life, protect your rights under the 
law and participate in shaping your des- 
tiny by voting to protect those rights to 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

I'll get off my soap box and extend my 
best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy, Healthy New Year. 


Very Truly Yours, 

Tom Lacey 

(Tom Lacey was a former PRR General 
Chairman and Secretary/Treasurer.) 








IT’S TIME 
TO BUY AMERICAN 
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HONOR MEMBERS 


25-Year Honor Members 


In recognition of their 25 years of 
continuous service in the A.T.D.A., the 
following have been awarded the spe- 
cial 25-year membership Honor Emblem: 


January 1988 


D.W. Bambrough C&NWT 
UJ. Drouin CONRAIL 


February 1988 


J.C. Forristahl S.P. 
J.P. Sgro CONRAIL 


March 1988 
None 

April 1988 
G.L. Watts 
May 1988 
J.C. Grisinger 
June 1988 
G.M. Green CONRAIL 


MP 


BN 


50 Year Honor Members 


50-year membership Honor Emblems 
were issued to the following members: 


C.E. Byrnes DL&W 
RE. Hagelberg CGW 
G.T. Harrison Utah 
J.B. Kitchens SP 
C.M. Miller CB&Q 
L.T. O’Neill Erie 
H.G. Sherman GN 


NEW MEMBERS 





New Members Feb. 1, 1988 Thru 
April 30, 1988 


Date Name Road 
Feb. 1988 W.J. Grabusky Amtrak 
P.J. Scott Amtrak 
P.J. Strong Amtrak 
L.W. Walters Amtrak 
R.J. Budnicki Amtrak 
P. Pawlowski S.P. 
J.C. McQuaide Conrail 
J.G. Collins Conrail 
P.M. Bigley SOO 


J.R. Benko Conrail 
D.A. Hrusovsky Conrail 
B.D. Hughes L&N 
O.F. Brides Amtrak 
J.W. Mason G.T.W. 
T.E. Green St. LSF 
B.B. Beekman Conrail 
B.T. Whitis Southern 
R.D. Vierkant BN 
D.R. Miller MP 
H.L. Tauscher BN 
P.J. Maucieri Amtrak 
L.B. Mills Amtrak 
W.O. Ankrom Conrail 
J.R. McPherson Conrail 
March 1988 B.P. Kirby Wabash 
L.C. McDerment Conrail 
R.J. Ketterer Conrail 
K.N. Specht ST. LSF 
J.J. Kennedy Path 
C.R. Cutlip Chessie 
E.W. Basta, Jr. .NJTR(TD) 
G.A. Little Conrail 
J.L. Goodman Southern 
D.L. Kernan Conrail 
R.E. Creel L&N 
R.A. Saladino Conrail 
G.S. Davis SCL 
J.C. Kelly Amtrak 
S.G. Jenkins Southern 
C.C. Eggers MP 
J.W. Evans Conrail 
D.A. Bohrer St. LSF 
J.M. Roberts St. LSF 
H.N. Patterson SP 
W.J. Manning Amtrak 
R.W. Green SP 
April 1988 J.C. Eichman, Jr. C&NWT 
T.N. Boylan SOO 
K.J. Meeker WP 
E. Hess W&LE 
T.J. Quimby SP 
S.J. Reinke BN 





WASHINGTON (PAI)—Douglas A. Fraser, 
chairman of the Health Security Action 
Council, praised a proposal in New York 
State to require medical recertification 
of doctors every nine years. Fraser, for- 
mer Auto Workers president, said that 
consumers have a “right to know so that 
they are in a position to make their own 
judgments about their doctor's know- 
ledge and competence.” 
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THE A.T.D.A. NATIONAL WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


RUTH PORTER, Co-Chairperson 
14826 South Whipple 


MAIBELL IRVIN, Chairperson 
1401 South Harlem Ave. 
Berwyn, IL 60402 


LADIES CORNER 
Cathy Rafferty, Reporter 


Don't Lose Your Health 
Over Job Loss 


Losing one’s job can be quite a blow. 
But learning to work things out is both 
possible and important. 


Typically, what happens when some- 
one gets laid off is they tend to blame 
their situation on others. “It’s all ‘their’ 
fault. It’s the economy. The country is 
all fouled up.” 


But gradually there is a tendency to 
think, “Maybe it’s my fault. If I was good 
enough I wouldn't have been laid off. 
Not everyone in my department lost 
their job.” Then fears of being unem- 
ployable and worthless have a way of 
sneaking in, even when such thoughts 
are the furthest thing from the truth. 


There can be a real sense of loss. The 
person hasn't just lost a job. They miss 
people attachments and friends they 
had at work too. Depression, feelings of 
shame and loss of self worth may set 
in. 

Since body and mind are intertwined, 
this may take its toll physically as well 
as emotionally. Experts note that stress 
lowers resistance and immune system 
functions. 


Both the emothional and the physi- 
cal hazards of job loss deserve pro- 
fessional attention. Unfortunately, 
when people are out of work for a while, 
they can get more careless about keep- 
ing themselves well. 


What can be done to ease the impact? 
Support groups can be very helpful. It 
makes a difference to know that you're 
not alone. 


One of the strongest support groups 
available can be the family. Realistic 
appraisal of the family situation is 
important. Children need to be told 


Posen, IL 60469 





CATHY RAFFERTY, Reporter 
9204 Woodridge Drive 
New Haven, IN 46774 


what is happening, and when possible, 
brought into the discussion on what the 
family, as a unit is going to do. 

Ultimately, our relationships with 
people and not just what we do for a liv- 
ing should be a source of self-worth. 
When you are out of work, keep up 
some activity or hobby or area of ser- 
vice where you get feedback that you're 
a valued person with much to offer. 





Computers Play “Big Brother” 


Whether they are aware of it or not, 
more than seven million American 
Workers—and the jobs they do—are 
being monitored by computers. This 
surveillance has been described as far 
more continuous and intense than any 
known human supervison. 


Congressman Don Edwards (Cali- 
fornia) has described the situation 
thusly, “We are becoming a sur- 
veillance society with polygraph test- 
ing, drug testing, honesty testing, video 
surveillance and now computer mon- 
itoring. People lose all rights to privacy 
just because they get a job.” 


Edwards said that use of computers 
enables employers to check even the 
most minute details of workers’ lives. 
They can instantly determine: how long 
they are at their work stations; how 
many phone calls they receive—and 
what they say; how many breaks they 
take and how long they last; and how 
many times they carry out the physical 
moves of their jobs, even down to the 
number of keystrokes a typist makes 
during the day. 

Concern of organized labor is that 
such intensive computer monitoring 
can become a major contributor to 
worker stress and effectively create 
what could be described as “an elec- 
tronic sweatshop.” 
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RETIREMENTS OF MEMBERS 





J. Pohrecki CONRAIL 


Retired on disability in February 
1987: Joseph Pohrecki of the Toledo, 
OH, office, CONRAIL, after 38 years of 
railroading including 30 years as a 
train dispatcher. 


Bro. Pohrecki was born at Toledo, OH, 
on Feb. 15, 1926. He began his railroad 
career on Feb. 4, 1949, as a tower 
operator at Alexis tower and worked all 
13 towers in Toledo Terminal Yard. He 
was promoted to train dispatcher on 
Nov. 3, 1957, and worked all desks on 
the Toledo Division Yard, East, West 
and Old Road. In May he got his first 
regular job as 2nd Assistant Chief Dis- 
patcher. At his retirement he was work- 
ing as 3rd Assistant Chief Dispatcher. 


Joe has been a continuous member 
of the A.T.D.A. since Aug. 12, 1959, and 
was awarded the 25-year membership 
Honor Emblem on Aug. 1, 1984. 


He is retiring on disability as he lost 
sight in one eye and has had laser sur- 
gery twice that hasn't helped. 


Retirement plans are to fish, hunt 
and travel. His address is 2701 Chase St., 
Toldeo, OH 43611. 


EA afe 


I. E. Talley BN (SLSF) 


Retired on April 15, 1987: Irving E. 
Talley of the Springfield, MO, office, 
Burlington Northern Railroad, after 39 
years of railroading including 25 years 
as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Talley was born at Colbert, OK, 
on March 9, 1927, and began his railroad 
career as a telegrapher on Jan. 1, 1948. 
He was promoted to train dispatcher in 
September 1962. 


Bro. Talley has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Jan. 20, 
1966. 





Retirement plans are to putter around 
the farm and do “honey-dos” for his 
wife, plus a little fishing. His address is 
Rt. #3 Box 195, Strafford, MO 65757. 


A. Ferrise Chessie (B&O) 

Retired on April 12, 1988: Albert Ferrise 
of the Akron, OH, office, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad (CSXT) after 42 years of 
railroading including 39 years as a train 
dispatcher. 

Bro. Ferrise 
was born at 
Haywood, WV, 
on April 12, 1928. 
He began his 
railroad career 
as a clerk on 
July 23, 1945. 
He worked as a 
telegrapher oper- 
ator in 1948 and 
$ was promoted to 
train dispatcher 
in August 1949 
and to Chief Dispatcher in 1971. During 
1950 - 1952 he served in the U.S. Army. 
He remembers handling 2 President of 
the United States Specials as being 
highlights of his career. 

Bro. Ferrise has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Jan. 30, 
1953, and was awarded the special 25- 
year membership Honor Emblem, on 
Jan. 6, 1978. 

Retirement plans are to golf, take a 
few small trips, do some gardening, and 
most of all spend time with his four 
grandchildren. His address is 2491 E. 
Bailey Rd. Cuyahoga Falls, OH 44221. 


K. 


A. F. Anderson CONRAIL 
Retired on May 31, 1987: Allen F. 
Anderson of the Hornell, NY, office, 
CONRAIL, after 39 years of railroading 
including 10 years as a train dispatcher. 
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Bro. Anderson was born at Wellsboro, 
PA, on April 3, 1927. he began his railroad 
career on Nov. 22, 1948, as atelegrapher 
and was promoted to train dispatcher 
on Aug. 15, 1977. He worked on the New 
York Central, then the Penn Central, 
and was with CONRAIL at his retire- 
ment. 


Allen has been a continuous member 
of the A.T.D.A. since Dec. 12, 1977. 


Retirement plans are to travel. His 
address is RR 5 Box 127, Wellsboro, 


PA 16901. 
bi, 


R. R. Moungie Conrail 


Retired on June 1, 1987: Robert R. 
Moungie of the Toledo, OH, office, Con- 
rail, after 38 years of railroading includ- 
ing 29 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Moungie 
was born at 
Toldeo, OH. on 
June 17, 1925. 
He began his 
railroad career 
as a telegrapher 
and tower oper- 
ator on April 1, 
1949. He was 
promoted to train 
dispatcher on 
May 28, 1958. 

He joined the A.T.D.A. on August 11, 
1959 and rejoined on October 10, 1979. 

Retirement plans are to hunt, fish 
and travel. His address is 969 Lones 
Drive, Perrysburg, OH 43551. 


R. W. Pettet BN 


Retired on June 26, 1987: Frank W. 
Pettet, of the Seattle, WA, office, 
Burlington Northern Inc., after 19 years 
of railroading including 15 years as a 
train dispatcher. 








Bro. Pettet was 
born at Superior, 
MT, on Feb. 26, 
1924. He grad- 
uated from 
Spokane Tele- 
graph School in 
1946 and began 
his railroad car- 
eer with the 
Union Pacific on 
May 21, 1960. He 
served as local 
chairman on the 
Tacoma Division, Northern Pacific 
Railroad, for ORT and was a delegate to 
TCEU in 1968. He was promoted to train 
dispatcher on Aug. 22, 1970. 

Bro. Pettet has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since July 19, 
1972. 

Retirement plans are to be a full time 
“R.V.er’, and travel the United States 
and visit grandchildren. His address is 
6039 49th Ave. SW, Seattle, WA 98136. 


el, offen, 


R. N. McNabb Conrail 

Retired on June 30, 1987: Richard N. 
McNabb of the Philadelpia, PA, office, 
CONRAIL, after 40 years of railroading 
including 10 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. McNabb 


was born at 
Reading, PA, on 
Aug. 12, 1927. 


He began his 
railroad career 
as a messenger 
on June 10, 1947, 
and was the 
chief clerk from 
1947-1953. He 
was promoted 
to train dis- 
patcher on Oct. 
10, 1953. In 1963, he was promoted to 
Supervisor Motive Power Bureau at 
Philadelphia until 1968. He then was 
promoted to Manager of Control Center 
until 1976, when he was promoted to 
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manager of the unit train operations 
until his retirement. 


Bro. McNabb first joined the A.T.D.A. 
on May 5, 1959, and rejoined Sept. 26, 
1968. 


Retirement plans are to travel and 
enjoy his two grandchildren. His address 
is 125 Oakland Ave., Lansdale, PA 


19446. 


R. H. Rickards CONRAIL 


Retired on July 29, 1987: Richard H. 
Rickards of the Philadelphia, PA, office, 
CONRAIL, after 40 years of railroading 
including 20 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Rickards 
® was born April 
5 23, 1927, at 
' Camden, NJ, and 
began his rail- 

© road career on 
== Feb. 22,1947, as 
i a block operator 
and was pro- 
moted to Yard- 
master in 1951, 
and to train dis- 
patcher in 1967. 


Bro. Rickards 
has been a continuous member of the 
A.T.D.A. since Sept. 5, 1974. 


Retirement plans are for a lot of rest 
and relaxation with lots of fishing and 
time for the grandchildren. His address 
is 517 E. Jacksonville, Ave., Villas, NJ 


08251. 


W. J. Gowling CONRAIL 


Retired on Sept. 1, 1987: William J. 
Gowling of the St. Thomas, Ontario, 
office, CONRAIL, after 43 years of rail- 
roading including 37 years as a train 
dispatcher. 








Bro. Gowling 
pa —— was born at 
~~ Canfield, Ontario, 
Canada, on Jan. 
7, 1927. He began 
his railroad car- 
eer as a telegraph 
operator on July 
11, 1944, with the 
New York Cen- 
tral System. He 
was promoted to 
train dispatcher 
on May 18, 1950, 
to Assistant Chief Dispatcher in 1967 
and to Chief Train Dispatcher in 
October 1974. 


Bro. Gowling has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since March 1, 
1971. 


Retirement plans include walking, 
biking, woodworking, gardening, visit- 
ing friends and relatives and traveling 
when they choose. He also plans to 
enjoy being with his grandchildren. His 
address is 13 Spruce St., St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada N5R IN 4. 


an 


D. S. Robinson CONRAIL (B&M) 


Retired on Sept. 30, 1987: Donald S. 
Robinson of the Billerica, MA office, 
CONRAIL, after 37 years of railroading 
including 33 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Robinson 
was born at 
Newton, MA, on 
Aug. 18, 1925. 
He actually 
began his rail- 
W road career at 

i the age of 14 
when he received 
his first pay- 
" Check for one 
hour of emer- 
gency crossing 
flagging. In 1942, 
he worked 12 hours a week ata part time 
job of carrying mail between the Post 
Office and the railroad station. This 
ended in 1943 when he entered the U.S. 
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Army serving until January 1946. From 
1946 until 1949, he worked summers as 
a crossing watchman and then was 
hired on June 20, 1950, as a telegrapher- 
agent-train director. He was promoted 
to train dispatcher Feb. 6, 1954. 


Bro Robinson has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since May 29, 
1957, and was awarded the 25-year 
membership Honor Emblem on May 6, 
1982. He remembers being satisfied 
when things worked out and the frus- 
tration when they did not. His acquain- 
tance with railroad operations enabled 
him to prevent potentially fatal accidents 
when he wasn't at work but “railfan- 
ning”. Two of them potential head-on 
collisions. He feels that it was totally 
luck that he was there in each case. 


Retirement plans are to continue in 
his extensive activities in Masonic Bodies 
and as a railfan and model railroader. 
His address is 154 Ipswich, St, N. 
Billerica, MA 01862. 


I 


J. H. Franklin L&N 


Retired on Dec. 1, 1987: James H. 
Franklin of the Operations Center, CSX, 
Jacksonville, FL, after 36 years of rail- 
roading including 22 years as a train 
dispatcher. 


Bro. Franklin 
was born at Big 
Clifty, Grayson 
County, KY, on 
April 5, 1934. He 
began his rail- 
road career as a 
telegrapher on 
Louisville Divi- 
sion, L&N Rail- 
road, on Aug. 20, 
1951, and was 
promoted to train 
dispatcher on 
Aug. 20, 1956. He served in the military 
from June 1957 to June 1959. After 
returning to the railroad, he had to take 
a telegrapher’s position due to dis- 
patcher force reduction. During this 
time he served as telegrapher and both 





a 


extra dispatcher and yardmaster. He 
began a regular job as a train dispatcher 
around March 1963. He was promoted 
to the L&N Operations Center, Louis- 
ville, about May 1966; to night Division 
Trainmaster, Corbin May 1977; to Ter- 
minal Trainmaster Corbin, October 1977; 
to Division Trainmaster Coordinator 
Corbin May 1978, and to SBD Operations 
Center Jacksonville, from March 1983 
until retirement. 


Bro. Franklin has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Feb. 2, 
1966. 

Retirement plans include plenty of 
work around the house and garden, 
traveling and fishing. His address is 
3950 Ashmore Ct. Jacksonville, FL 


322K 1. 
&, 


A. F. Reynolds Amtrak (NRPC) 


Retired on Dec. 15, 1987: Arthur F. 
Reynolds of the Boston, MA, office, 
AMTRAK, after 31 years of railroading 
including 19 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro Reynolds was born at Freetown, 
MA, on Dec. 7, 1926. He began his 
railroad career as an agent-operator on 
Feb. 6, 1956, and was promoted to train 
dispatcher in December 1968. 


Bro. Reynolds has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since June 30, 
1975. 

Retirement plans are to travel and 


follow up on hobbies. His address is 79 
E. Grove St. Lot 63, Middleboro, MA 


02346. 


R.D. Smith SOU 


Retired on Dec. 27, 1987: Roy D. 
Smith of the Greenville, SC, office, 
Southern Railway, after 44 years of 
railroading including 31 years as a 
train dispatcher. 

Bro. Smith was born at Anderson, SC, 
on Dec. 12, 1925. He began his railroad 
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career as a Clerk-telegrapher on Oct. 13, 
1943, and was promoted to train dis- 
patcher on July 7, 1956. 


Roy has been a continuous member 
of the A.T.D.A. since Nov. 12, 1956, and 
was awarded the 25-year membership 
Honor Emblem on Dec. 29, 1981. He has 
enjoyed meeting many great people 
and making friends during his career. 

Retirement plans are to go camping, 
do some fishing and taking life easy. 
His address is 111 Farnington Rd., 
Greenville, SC 29605. 


E. W. Coughlin B&M 


Retired on Dec. 1, 1987: Edward W. 
Coughlin of the N. Billerica, MA, office, 
Boston & Maine Railroad Corp., after 40 
years of railroading including 36 years 
as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Coughlin 
was born at 
Springfield, MA, 
on Dec. 15, 1927. 
He began his 
railroad career 
in 1944 during 
summer vaca- 
tion from school, 
as a baggage 
helper, at Mere- 
f deth, NH. On 
= June 22, 1947, 

i he hired out as 
operator and worked the 3rd trick at Ely, 
VT, also working the tower and doing 
the agents work at New Hampshire. He 
was promoted to train dispatcher on 
March 9, 1951, at Concord, NH. Ed 
learned telegraphy from his father, a 
train dispatcher. He also studied rules 
and train orders with him and hired out 
right after graduating from high school. 
Ed served in the 712th Railway Operat- 
ing Battalion in Youngdang Po, Korea, 
from 1952 to 1954 as a train dispatcher 
and Assistant Chief Dispatcher with the 
rank of Staff Sergeant. 


Bro. Coughlin has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Oct. 13, 
1952, and was awarded the 25-year 





membership Honor Emblem on Oct. 1, 
1977. 


Retirement plans are to work around 
the house and his cellar shop doing 
gunsmithing. His address is 16 Edward 
Ave., Lynnvield, MA 01940. 


Ka 


R. A. Parker CONRAIL 


Retired on Dec. 28, 1987: Russell A. 
Parker of the Youngstown, OH, office, 
CONRAIL, after 41 years of railroading 
including 36 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Parker 
was born at 
Cleveland, OH, 
on June 26, 
1926. He began 
his railroad car- 
eer as a crew 
caller on June 
26, 1946 and was 
promoted to 
train dispatcher 

“ on Aug. 6, 1949. 

“á 4 He worked for 
the Pennsylvania 

Railroad as Supervisor Train Movement 
at Cleveland, OH, and Trainmaster at 
Harrisburg, PA, and Enola, PA. He worked 
for the Penn Central at Youngstown, 
OH, as a Supervisor Train Movement 
and as Trainmaster at Lordstown, OH. 


Russell has been a continuous mem- 
ber of the A.T.D.A. since Nov. 13, 1952, 
and was awarded the 25-year mem- 
bership Honor Emblem on Nov. II, 
1977. His Father is a retired Pullman 
Agent and his son, Dennis, is a CON- 
RAIL engineer at Cleveland and son 
Richard, an engineer at Canton, OH. 


Retirement plans are to remain active 
in the United States Coast Guard Aux- 
iliary. His address is 20 Sleepy Hollow 
Dr., Canfield, OH 44406 


bi 


M.F.Campbell CONRAIL 


Retired on Feb. 27, 1988: Marion F. 
Campbell of the Columbus, OH, office, 
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CONRAIL, after 40 years of railroading 
including 35 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Campbell 
was born at Sid- 
ney, OH, on Feb. 
7, 1927. He began 
his railroad car- 
eer on Aug. 19, 
1947, as a stu- 
dent telegrapher 
and block oper- 
ator. He was pro- 
moted to train 
dispatcher on 
Oct. 4, 1952. He 
served in the 
U.S. Navy Reserves, in P.T. boat service 
in the South Pacific during WWII. 


Bro. Campbell has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since July 23, 
1953, and was awarded the 25-year 
membership Honor Emblem on July 1, 
1978. He is satisfied that he survived 
over 40 years of railroading starting 
back in the steam engine days. He re- 
members times using telegraph wire to 
get the job done. 


Retirement plans are to go camping, 
do some fishing and see the U.S.A.. His 
address is 226 Topsfield Rd., Columbus, 


OH 43228 
“i, 


D. L. Gregory Conrail 


Retired on Dec. 31, 1987: Donald L. 
Gregory of the Columbus, OH, office, 
CONRAIL, after 40 years including 35 
years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Gregory 
was born at 
Steubenville, OH, 
on Dec. 28, 1925. 
He began his 
railroad career 
as a block op- 
erator on April 
29, 1947, and 
was promoted to 
train dispatcher 
on Feb. 8, 1952. 
He started on 
the PRR and 








worked all block stations as an extra 
man on the Panhandle Division from 
1952 until 1955, transferring to Colum- 
bus, OH, when the Panhandle Division 
was split up. He got a regular job as train 
dispatcher in 1956. 


Don has been a regular member of 
the A.T.D.A. since July 29, 1955, and was 
awarded the 25-year membership Honor 
Emblem on Sept. 11, 1980. 


Retirement plans are to relax and 
enjoy his family and grandchildren, go 
to ball games in the summer, bowl 3 
nights a week in the winter and do a lit- 
tle traveling. His address is 1086 Billie 
Drive, Columbus, OH 43227. 


M 


R. I. Eakins C&NWT 


Retired on Feb. 1, 1988: Ray I. Eakins, 
of the Boone, IA, office, Chicago & 
Northwestern Transportation Com- 
pany, after 35 years of railroading 
including 16 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro Eakins 
was born at St. 
Paul, MN, on July 
2, 1928. He began 
his railroad car- 
eer as a part-time 
| station helper in 
1944 and full 
time in 1948 as 
1 a clerk, working 
i as an agent, 
, UN * baggageman, 

à : æ cashier, etc. He 
—™ < was promoted to 
train dispatcher on April 25, 1970, at the 
St. Paul office. That office was closed 
and combined with the Boone office 
in 1987. 


Bro Eakins has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since March 2, 
1971. 


Bro Eakins is a fourth generation 
railway family. His Grandfather, Joseph 
Eakins was an agent-telegrapher for the 
C&NW and the CRI&P in Iowa. His father 
retired in 1966 as agent-telegrapher for 
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the C&NW at Spring Valley, WI. His son, 
im, is currently agent for C&NW at St. 
Paul, MN. 


Retirement plans are to enjoy golf, 
swimming and his electronic hobbies, 
and to putter around the house. His 
address is RR #1 Box 1225, Hudson, 


WI 54016. 


G. M. Erickson MKT 


Retired on Jan. 19, 1988: George M. 
Erickson, of the Waco, TX, office, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Texas Railroad Co., after 
39 years of railroading including 14 
years as a train dispatcher. 


D Bro. Erickson 


was born at 
Stanley, KS, on 
Sept. 23, 1921. 
He began his rail- 
road career as a 
crew caller at 
Monett, MO, on 
April 22, 1941. 
George started 
telegraphing on 
Dec. 13, 1941, 
and on Dec. 13, 
1943, he was 
promoted to train dispatcher. In October 
1948, he hired on the MKT at Denison, 
TX. His first seniority was on Sept. 24, 
1949. Bro Erickson worked in six of the 
seven offices on the MKT. Due to cuts in 
jobs, he acquired a MGR-WC position in 
“WC” relay office. 


He first joined the A.T.D.A. on Feb. 2, 
1944, and again on July 14, 1980. 


Retirement plans are to continue to 
live in Waco and devote his time to 
inner-city ministry program “Meals on 
Wheels”, in which he has over 1000 
hours of volunteer service already. He 
also is serving as district deputy grand- 
master Dist. 61-C. He also has been an 
radio amateur for 52 years. He married 
one of his co-workers, telegrapher Ruth 
Walkup. Their youngest daughter, 





Margaret, has been a train dispatcher 
since 1977 and is working in the SP- 
SSW office, Kansas City, KS. His address 
is 2252 N. 43 St., Waco TX 76710. 


H. K. Vollrath KCS/L&A 
Retired on Jan. 31, 1988: Harold K. 


Vollrath of the Shreveport, LA, office 
Kansas City Southern Lines, as Director 
of Labor Relations, after 46 years of 
Railroad experience including 43 years 
as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Vollrath 
was born at 
New York City 
on Jan. 6, 1923. 
He began his 
railroad career 
as a telegraph 
operator and 
relief agent with 
the Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad 
in June 1942. He 
was promoted to 
train dispatcher 
in 1945. In láin! 1947, he went to work 
for the Gulf Coast Lines of the Missouri 
Pacific, and was cut off in July 1947.He 
then worked for the Rock Island at Kan- 
sas City as a train dispatcher for the 
Missouri-Kansas Division. He was cut 
off in December 1947, and returned to 
the Missouri Pacific where he worked at 
Kingsville, TX, and later at DeQuicy, LA, 
until August 1948 when he was cut off. 
He then worked for the M-K-T at Den- 
nison and Smithville, TX, until April 
1949, when he was cut off. He then went 
to work for the KCS in April 1949, and 
worked for the Louisiana & Arkansas as 
train dispatcher, landing a regular job 
in 1951. In May 1964, he was promoted 
to the labor relations section of the 
Kansas City Southern Lines where he 
held various positions becoming Direc- 
tor of Labor Relations in 1972, working 
that position until his retirement. 

Harold first joined the A.T.D.A. on 
Aug. 7, 1945, and again on March 7, 
1978. He enjoyed his railroad career 
and especially dispatching trains in the 
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steam engine days and by morse code. 


Retirement plans are to operate his 
71/4 gauge live steam engine on various 
tracks around the country and help his 
wife farm in Southern Missouri. Also 
plenty of fishing. His address is 1000 
West 97 Terrace, Kansas City, MO 


64114. 
Ka 


A. J. Steimle Metro North (TD) 


Retired on Jan. 8, 1988: Andrew J. 
Steimle of the New York, NY, office, 
Metro-North Commuter Railroad, after 
42 years of railroading including 28 
years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Steimle 
was born at 
Hackensack, NY, 
on Jan. 5, 1926. 
i He began his rail- 
y ~ road career as 
an agent-tower- 
man in June 
1946, working on 
the River Divi- 
sion between 
Weekawken, NJ, 
and Albany, NY. 
He was pro- 
moted to train dispatcher in 1958. He 
moved to New York City in 1965 after 
the merger of the Penn-Central Railroad. 
After Metro-North took over the com- 
muter business from Conrail, he moved 
to the Madison Ave. office, and was 
working the 3rd trick A&B combo at 
his retirement. 


Bro Steimle has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since July 21, 
1961, and was awarded the 25-year 
membership Honor Emblem on July 1, 
1986. He worked for 4 different railroads 
in his 42 years, NY Central, Penn-Central, 
Conrail and Metro-North. 


He served in the U.S. Navy as a radio- 
man on a LSM in the Pacific Theater 
from 1943 to 1946. 


Retirement plans are to visit his 
daughter and her family in San Ramon, 
CA, also his son in Suffern, NY, to buy 
an RV and travel the United States and 








Canada, and also take a trip to Europe. 
He also is still active in the River Edge 
Fire Dept., and the local American Legion 
Post. His address is 466 Bogart Road, 
River Edge, NJ 07661. 


afte 


D. R. Hoffman  Chessie (B&O) 

Retired on Jan. 20, 1988: Delmar R. 
Hoffman of the Cincinnati, OH, office, 
CHESSIE System, after 36 years of 
railroading including 20 years as a 
train dispatcher. 


Bro. Hoffman 
was born on May 
30, 1924, at 
Cinncinnati, OH. 
He began his rail- 
road career as a 
telegraph oper- 
ator on Aug. 29, 
1949, and was 
promoted to 
train dispatcher 
on May 12, 1967. 
He was pro- 
moted to Assis- 
tant Chief Dispatcher in 1980. He was 
away from railroading from 1953 to 
1955. 


Bro. Hoffman has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Feb. 4, 
1974. He served as Office Chairman 
from 1981 until his retirement and 
enjoyed every minute of it. 

Retirement plans include travel, doing 
some things he has been putting off and 
spending time with his home computer. 
His address is 6929 Weiss Rd., Cincin- 
nati, OH 45247. 


J.R. Thomason CONRAIL 


Retired on disability, Sept. 1, 1987: 
Jack R. Thomason, of the Indianapolis, 
IN, office, CONRAIL, after 41 years of 
railroading including 34 years as a 
train dispatcher. 
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Bro. Thomason 
was born at 
Paris, IL, on 
August 12, 1926. 
He began his 
railroad career 
as a gandy dan- 
cer at Paris, IL 
on NYC (ST Louis 
Division). On 
June 21, 1950 he 
started working 
as an operator, 
and was pro- 
moted to train dispatcher on Dec. 17, 
1953. 

He has been a continuous member of 
the A.T.D.A. since July 30, 1958, and was 
awarded the 25-year membership Honor 
Emblem on July 1, 1983. 

Retirement plans include traveling 
and “watching the grass grow.” His 
address is 9800 E. Michigan St., Indian- 
apolis, IN 46229. 


M 


P. C. Gallagher CONRAIL 

Retired on disability on Jan. 1, 1985: 
P. C. Gallagher of the Indianpolis, IN, 
office, Conrail, after 30 years of rail- 
roading including 24 years as a train 
dispatcher. 





Bro. Gallagher 
was born in 
Shelby County, 
IN, on July 17, 
1931. He began 
his railroad car- 
eer as an agent- 
operator on Jan. 
16, 1954, and 
was promoted to 
train dispatcher 
on July 17, 
1960. 

He has been a continuous member of 
the A.T.D.A. since Aug. 3, 1961, and was 
awarded the 25-year membership Honor 
Emblem on Aug. 1, 1986. 

Bro. Gallagher's address is 7539 
Singleton, Indianpolis, IN 46227. 





J. H. Simpson MP 


Retired on Feb. 28, 1988: John H. 
Simpson, of the Spring, TX, office, Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, after 43 years of 
railroading including 35 years as a 
train dispatcher. 


Bro. Simpson was born at Yates Cen- 
ter, KS, on Feb. 27, 1928. He began his 
railroad career in February 1945 as a 
section hand on the Wichita Division 
with the Missouri Pacific. He served in 
the United States Army from July 1945 
until August 1947 in the Army of 
Occupation in Korea. He attended tele- 
graph school in Kansas City, MO, from 
September 1947 until January 1948, 
then worked for the DRGW RR as tele- 
grapher from February 1948 to July 
1948, on the Salt Lake Division in Utah. 
On August 9, 1948, he returned to 
MoPac, Wichita Division, as telegrapher 
and was promoted to train dispatcher 
on Dec. 24, 1955. When the Wichita 
office was closed in 1962, he moved to 
the Osawatomie, KS, office. When that 
office was closed in 1966, he moved to 
the Kansas City, MO, office. He bid in a 
dispatchers job in Palestine, TX, in April 
1968. When that office was closed in 
April 1981, he moved to the Spring, 
TX, office. 


Bro. Simpson has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since June 29, 
1959, and was awarded the 25-year 
membership Honor Emblem on June 
1, 1984. 


Retirement plans include spending 
time with his wife and grandkids, doing 
lots of hunting and fishing with a side 
trip to Las Vegas a couple of times a 
year. His address is 110 Brierwood 
Drive, Palestine, TX 75801. 


Ka 


C. L. Scheuerle Jr. CONRAIL 
Retired on Jan. 1, 1988: Conrad L. 
Scheuerle, Jr. of the Buffalo, NY, office, 
CONRAIL, after 45 years of railroading 
including 23 years as a train dispatcher. 
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Bro. Scheuerle 
was born at Buf- 
falo, NY, on July 
9, 1925. He began 
his railroad car- 
eer as a tele- 
phone leverman 
on Dec. 19, 1942, 
and worked all 
the towers in the 
Buffalo area in- 

/ cluding the train 

~ oe director's job in 

_ the old Central 

Terminal Depot. He was promoted to 

train dispatcher in 1963. At his retire- 

ment he was working the new computer 

system at the Niagara branch at Depot, 

NY, where the offices are located at 
2929 Walden Ave. 


Conrad has been a continuous mem- 
ber of the A.T.D.A. since July 6, 1965. 


Retirement plans are to do some 
traveling and enjoy his family and to be 
active as a member of the New York 
Central Railroad Club. His address is 57 
Farmingdale Rd., Buffalo, NY 14225. 








About Your Heart 


By the time you are 75, your heart will 
have beat upward of 2.5 billion times. 


Every day of that lifetime, this small 
cone-shaped muscle, only about as big 
as your clenched fist, will have pumped 
about 1,500 gallons of blood through 
thousands of miles of blood vessels. 
Every single day! 

That is a truly formidable feat for an 
organ that weighs in at under a pound. 


Ordinarily, we don't think about how 
hard our hearts work to keep us alive. 
It's human nature, apparently, to take 
our bodies for granted—until someth- 
ing goes haywire. A simple cold drags us 
down. Or we pull a muscle. Suddenly, 
the miracle of a healthy, well-functioning 
body begins to be fully appreciated. 


What can you do to help your heart? 


Here are some simple suggestions 
concerning diet and exercise. Try to 
make them a part of your daily routine. 
Fit them in to your overall thinking 


about your body and your health. 


Prevention is the key work to keep in 
mind. Although millions of Americans 
suffer from high blood pressure and 
coronary artery disease, “We now know 
how to fight back.” Those are the hope- 
ful words of Dr. Ray W. Gifford, vice 
chairman of medicine at the Cleveland 
Clinic Foundation. 


At regular intervals—at least every 
two years—have your blood pressure 
checked. Any elevation should be 
evaluated by your family physician. 


Healthy blood vessels generally have 
smooth, elastic walls. As we get older, 
however, the artery walls may harden, 
and fatty cholesterol can collect on the 
inner surfaces. This is the condition 
called arteriosclerosis. 


When the clogged artery is unable to 
deliver the vital nutrients and oxygen to 
the tissues it serves, the stage is set for a 
heart attack or stroke. 


Since it takes more force to pump 
blood through narrowed, stiff arteries, 
high blood pressure, or hypertension, 
can be the unhealthy result. 


A low-fat, low-salt, high-fiber diet is 
one way you can “fight back.” When 
you shed pounds—as you probably will 
on a low-fat diet—you will also be tak- 
ing a strain off your heart. 


Nutritionists recommed eating more 
fish, especially oily varieties such as 
mackerel, salmon, tuna and sardines. 
And bear in mind, the “fishier” the fish, 
the more heart-productive Omega-3 
fatty acids it contains. 


If the fishy-fish flavor turns you off, 
you can “mellow” it by marinating the 
fish in milk for about 30 minutes. Then 
drain and broil or poach. 


Now about exercise. First of all, con- 
sult your doctor before starting any 
exercise program. 


The best way to keep your heart and 
lungs healthy is through aerobic exer- 
cise. It's hard, sweaty work when you do 
it right. Some people love it; others hate 
it. o 
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Coors—A Complete Success 


Reprint From-Orange County Labor, 
Santa Ana, CA 


By Kevin V. Duuglas-Ittu 
Editor 


After ten years of pain and anger, 
after ten years of economic siege, after 
ten years of all out ideological war, the 
cycle of hate was about to break and, in 
early August of this year, the two of 
them - Adolf Coors Co. and the AFL-CIO 
- were finally speaking about their dif- 
ferences instead of shouting. Their 
meeting was far from coincidence and 
the forces that brought them together 
probably teach us more about our world, 
than do the slogans and aphorisms 
we've heard over time. What does it 
mean to be “union” and stand together? 
In the face of corporate giants, com- 
puter projections and the almighty 
dollar, where does the common man 
stand? 


In this day and age the “Union” has 
been said to be losing its strength. But 
looking at the story of the Coors Boycott 
- there we see the real fate of the AFL- 
CIO. The question may not be com- 
plicated juggling of economic theories, 
but rather can people stand together in 
this modern time? Can people stand for 
workers’ rights? Can people stand for 
people? And everytime you place an 
item in your basket at your local shop- 
ping market, are you casting a potent 
vote for the policies and issues that 
shape the world you live in? Here is the 
world we live in. 


The Conflict 


Adolf Coors Co. has always had dif- 
ficulty in union thinking. In the mid - 
1970's, William Coors as chairman and 
Joseph Coors as president of the brewery 
began to show why. As quoted in Nation 
magazine in 1978, William Coores said, 
“For forty-two years we've reluctantly 
granted union shop here, but philoso- 
phically we've always been against it.” 
Nation magazine goes on to conclude 
that “he (William Coors) finds it un- 
reasonable that workers should expect 
to have control over the conditions 
under which they work.” His anti-union 
sentiments again arose with “because 


the union can't control itself, it's going 
to lead this country into socialism.” His 
brother. Joesph, has shown his conser- 
vative bias, contributing heavily to such 
right-wing anti-union organizations as 
the John Birch Society, National Right 
to Work, and the Heritage Foundation. 
Joseph made his thoughts clear stating, 
“I honestly see very little room for 
unions in this day and age.” 

These anti-worker beliefs and prac- 
tices came to a head in early 1977, as 
workers at the Coors brewery in Colorado 
were slapped in the face with a new 
contract offer so “regressive” that many 
felt William Coors was trying to force a 
strike (presumably to try breaking the 
Union). In the name of “efficiency and 
flexibility,” Coors’ new contract offer 
rescinded many of the strides forward 
that the union workers had made in the 
past. Many of the sweeping proposals 
showed little or no respect for seniority. 
Because Coors brewery’s pay was high, 
the issue was not one of money but of 
dignity. For istance, in the Dicipline and 
Discharge section of the proposed con- 
tract, Coors included a long list of 
reasons for discharge, including “... 
disrespect toward superiors, disparag- 
ing remarks toward employer or 
employer's products, or any words or 
deeds that discourage any person from 
drinking Coors beer.” The contract 
included as reason for dismissal, refusal 
to let plant guards inspect any object on 
your person or in your possession. In 
addition to these problems were the 
proposals on shift scheduling. For 
sometime, the more seniority a worker 
had, the more respect management 
would pay toward stabilizing his work 
schedule and maintaining his hours. 
Yet the contract called for management's 
ability to shorten shifts or work week 
(thereby reducing a worker's income) 
and to schedule straight shifts without 
regard to seniority. Also becoming an 
issue of privacy and dignity was the 
mandatory lie detector tests. “When 
you walk through that gate,” said a 21- 
year-old employee, “you give up your 
human rights. Coors tells you you've got 
one right, the right not to work for 
Coors.” 
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In the wake of this contract proposal, 
AFL-CIO Local 366, which represented 
all 1,472 union workers at Coors’ only 
brewery, voted to go on strike. Leaving 
their well-paying jobs and gathering 
picket signs, they marched outside the 
gates of the Colorado brewery. There, 
outside the gates, it was said the issue 
was dignity. Coors struck back quickly, 
as they sent hundreds of letters to the 
homes of the striking workers— illegally 
threatening to permanent loss of jobs 
and, as the union contended, misrep- 
resenting the Coors contract proposals. 
Within two weeks of the strike announ- 
cement, half the strikers had crossed 
the line and gone back to work. 
Immediately Local 366 appealed to the 
National Labor Relations Board to pro- 
test the illegal actions by Coors, but the 
Board ruled in Coors favor. Local 366 
had one recourse—the fellow union 
workers of this nation, comprised by 
the AFL-CIO. In light of the union 
breaking actions of Coors, the AFL-CIO 
called for a national boycott of Coors 
beer on April 20th, 1977. 


Sentiments on the picket line were 
angered. One 29-year-old employee 
said “Who built him? The old guys, the 
ones he now calls ‘Monkeys’, they're the 
one who built him.” Yet, the strikers’ 
focus began to shift. When asked what 
the chief issue of the strike was, pic- 
keters were answering, “union bust- 
ing!” to objective observers, Coors had 
brought off a major coup. With the aid 
of large Colorado unemployment, Coors’ 
high wages and the more than seven- 
hundred returning strikers, within six 
months the brewery was fully staffed. 
Then William Coors made it clear. “The 
company is committed to an open 
shop,” he said. “I've got the big stick and 
I intend to use it.” Calling upon his 
“need” to be loyal to his scab workers 
he made it also clear that Coors did not 
intend to take the striking workers 
back. 


When the Transportation, Drivers 
and Mechanics sub-unit accepted an 
open shop, union Local 366 demands 
began to change. They now called for a 
Union Shop and reinstatement of all 
striking workers. Worker dignity issues 


ran a distant third. The union was truly 
broken. As one striker said, “We should 
never have stood up to daddy, if we 
weren't ready to leave home.” 


In 1977-78 Coors was riding the crest 
of a wave of prosperity. Profit coursed 
through its corporate veins. Its beer was 
the fad beer of the West. U.S. Senators 
would take small hordes of Coors with 
them on their trips to Washington and 
the East, where it wasn’t distributed. 
Paul Newman would have Coors specially 
delivered to the movie set, wherever its 
location. Almost one out of two people 
buying beer, in either Colorado or 
California bought Coors. Although the 
nation-wide boycott brought down 
sales by 5.3% in one year, William Coors 
was feeling his strength. He said pro- 
phetically of the strike, “If the status 
quo continues for ten years, it’s alright 
with us.” Continuing he said, “We'll 
take a 30% loss in sales if we have to.” 
Such bravado belonged to the upstart 
brewery from Colorado. They had won 
the West and began eyeing the Eastern 
Markets. But Anheuser-Busch and 
Miller breweries dug in and launched 
extensive advertising campaigns and 
declared war. Perhaps Coors’ selfcon- 
fidence was misplaced, because in 1978 
they fell from fourth place in nation- 
wide sales to fifth. And the decline con- 
tinued quickly. In 1982 their stock fell 
from $1.80 a share to $1.46 a share. But 
the important thing was that Coors took 
on more than the breweries of the East, 
it took on the American worker's 
conscience. 


Dave Sickler was a unifying source as 
he organized the national boycott of 
Coors. Soon, millions of caring people 
stopped drinking Coors, and decided to 
stand with those now four-hundred for- 
mer employees of Coors brewery. By 
refusing to support William and Joe 
Coors’ beliefs and practices, they voted 
with their dollars to strike them down. 
They surely felt that in this world where 
the individual is more and more help- 
less, that the true source in strenght is 
to stand together. How could four- 
hundred unemployed men and women 
change the path of a multi-million 
dollar corporation? It could be done by 
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other standing with them. William‘and 
Joe incesed the workers’ sense of dignity. 
And the workers fought back. 


Dave Sickler said of the madatory lie 
detector test in operation, “When you 
get through being grilled on that lie 
detector you feel dirty.” Can you imagine 
if it was common practice before hiring, 
for an employer to measure you bio- 
logical responses with a machine as 
you answer these questions. . . 


(Quoting from the former Coors Text) 
WHAT ARE YOUR SEXUAL 
PREFERENCES? 

HOW OFTEN DO YOU CHANGE 

YOUR UNDERWEAR? 

HAVE YOU EVER DONE ANYTHING 

WITH YOUR WIFE CONSIDERED 

IMMORAL? 

ARE YOU A HOMOSEXUAL? 

ARE YOU A COMMUNIST? 

But the privacy issue wasn't the only 
sore spot in the American Conscience. 
Minorities were angered by what they 
considered the deplorable opinions of 
Joe Coors. The statement that enraged 
the NAACP the most was made by Joe 
Coors in a speech to minority business 
owners. As quoted by Business Week in 
1982, “Blacks lack intellectual capacity” 
and that “One of the best things (slave 
traders) did for you (blacks) was to drag 
your ancestors over here in chains.” 
Further more the hiring policies of 
Coors brewery toward minorities and 
homosexuals led gays to persuade all 
bars in San Francisco to stop serving 
Coors. 


The Healing 


As millions voted economically 
everyday in the markets, the pressure 
on Coors grew. As the company struggled 
economically the decision was made to 
begin a process of healing. By 1984 
Coors settled with the NAACP and agreed 
to raise the number of hired blacks by 
33%. In 1985 Peter Coors, son of ideologue 
William, took over day to day operations 
and in late 1985 initiated with AFL-CIO 
secret negotiations to be held in Chicago, 
Washington and other cities. Talks con- 
tinued intermittently through to the 
summer of this year when it bacame 


apparent a third party was trying to 
affect the situation. The Teamsters were 
bidding to organize the Coors brewery 
in Colorado, competing with the 
Machinist union, UAW, and Operating 
Engineers. The pressure soon fell on 
the AFL-CIO negotiator, Secretary/ 
Treasurer Thomas Donahue. On August 
20th a settlement was called off. It was 
soon declared that “all strikers who 
have desired to return to Coors have 
done so.” Lane Kirkland, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent claimed victory over the last 
remaining major non-union brewery, 
calling it “a complete success, a 
resounding success.” Further saying 
that “the effective efforts of thousands 
of boycott volunteers, the passage of 
events and the more positive approach 
taken by the current Coors manage- 
ment have combined to make this set- 
tlement possible.” 


A sticking point in the settlement was 
the question of what part the union 
would play in building and staffing new 
breweries of Coors, besides the Colorado 
brewery. It was decided that all new 
plants will be-constructed under “care- 
fully negotiated labor agreements.” It 
was agreed that the Machinists union 
would organize the new plant in Virginia. 
One union man said, “We would hope 
the Teamsters would now fold up their 
tent and get out.” 


In the ten years, Coors suffered a 25% 
market share drop in Colorado and 30% 
drop in California. Coors admitted that 
the boycott “damaged its main markets 
in the West and its drive for nation- 
wide sales.” The L.A. Times called the 
boycott a “stunning success” and AFL- 
CIO spokesman Rex Hardesty said it 
was “arguably the biggest victory in my 
time at the federation, and that covers 
thirteen years.” 


It could be said that Labor is ona roll, 
back from the ebb of the seventies; hav- 
ing re-organized the Air Traffic Con- 
trollers after Reagan fired them in 1981; 
having gotten the Japanese construc- 
tion companies to agree to use union 
workers to build Japanese owned auto 
plants in Indiana and Kentucky; having 
regained, with union support, Democ- 
ratic control of the Senate; having pre- 
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sidential candidates woo them for 
support in ‘88; having the emminent 
passage of pro-worker legislation re- 
garding the higher minimum wage, 
tougher trade laws, and catastrophic 
health insurance policies—having all 
these things—it was perhaps a sign of 
the times that one of Labor’s greatest 
ideological foes would come to the 
bargaining table after ten years of 
“folks” quietly voting their conscience 
in the supermarkets. 


THE DOCTOR’S SAY 


Self-Doctoring 


By Phillip L. Polakoff. M.D. 
Director, Western Institute For 
Occupational/Environmental Sciences 


Self-diagnosis and home remedies 
can often get rid of a temporary ache or 
pain and save you a trip to the doctor. 


The trick is knowing what's causing 
the discomfort, what you can prudently 
do about it, and—most important— 
when to give up and get professional 
help. 


Here are some suggestions: 


CHEST PAIN. heartburn is the most 
common complaint. This burning pain 
behind the breastbone is caused by a 
backwash of acidified stomach con- 
tents into the esophagus, the tube con- 
necting the stomach to the mouth. 


Certain foods seem to exacerbate the 
condition, technically known as reflux. 
These include spicy, acidic and fatty 


foods: tomato products, coffee, tea and 
cola drinks; citrus fruits and juices and 
alcoholic beverages. Peppermint and 
chocolate cause heartburn in some 
people. 


Antacids generally relieve some of 
the heartburn. It also helps to eat 
smaller meals and wait an hour or so 
before lying down. 


If heartburn becomes more frequent 
and doesn't respond to conservative 
treatment, or if it is associated with 
vomiting, black stools, fever, signifi- 
cant loss of appetite or weight—arrange 
to visit your doctor right away. 


Pain in the chest wall (costochon- 
dritis) is a different kind of pain. The 
sharp, knife-like pain may last only a 
few seconds, but it may strike several 
times a day. It may be brought on by 
vigorous exercise involving the upper 
torso, or it may occur with deep breath- 
ing or coughing. The pain can follow a 
bout of the flu and may last for weeks or 
even months. 


Over-the-counter painkillers may 
help. You can also apply alternate hot 
and cold packs several times a day for 
10 or 15 minutes per session. 


If the chest pain produces a sensa- 
tion of burning or pressure, lasts for 
more than half an hour, and/or is 
associated with sweating or shortness 
of breath—see your doctor or get toa 
hospital emergency room at once. 


If you have any questions or sugges- 
tions for future articles, write me at 
WIOES, 5655 College Ave., Suite 310 
Oakland, CA 94618. 










Something to Keep in Mind 


“It is not the hand that signs the law that holds the destiny 
| of America. It is the hand that casts the ballot.” 









— Harry S Truman 
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OBITUARIES 








It is with sincere sorrow that the Associa- 
tion records the death of these members, a 
significant part of whose lives have been 
spent in support of our mutual ideals and pur- 
poses. We extend our sympathy to the 
bereaved families 








REX TALBOTT, 52, Dyer, IN, on Dec. 1, 
1987. Death was caused by a heart 
attack. He worked as train dispatcher in 
the Lansing, IN, office, CONRAIL, hav- 
ing worked as a train dispatcher for 
11 years. 

Bro Talbott had been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since May 7, 
1976. 

His friends 
survivors. 


are his only known 


WILLIAM W. LOWELL, 79, Rice Lake, 
WI, on Dec. 11, 1987. Death was caused 
by a heart attack. He retired from the 
Eugene, OR, office, Southern Pacific 
Railroad after a railroad career of 47 
years, including 30 years as a train 
dispatcher. 


Bro. Lowell 
was born at 
Canton, WI, on 
Dec. 18, 1908. 
He began his 
railroad career 
as a station 
helper at Shell 
Lake, WI, in June 
1926. He orig- 
ianlly worked on 
the CStPM&O 
Railroad but was 
laid off during 
the depression in 1930. In 1936, he went 
back to railroading on the Spokane 
Division of the Great Northern until 
1941. In May of that year he hired with 
the Southern Pacific. He was promoted 
to train dispatcher in May 1944. 


Bill had been a continuous member 
of the A.T.D.A. since Sept. 11, 1944, and 





was awarded the 25-year membership 
Honor Emblem on July 29, 1969. 


Survivors include two sisters, Myrtle 
Wilde, Route #2 Box 7A, Birchwood, WI 
54817; and Iva Plain. 


RICHARD E. FRANKLIN JR, 67, of 
Hoopeston, IL, on Dec. 15, 1987. Death 
was caused by heart failure. He retired 
on Sept. 7, 1981, from the Little Rock, 
AR, office, Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
after 32 years of railroading including 
29 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro Franklin was born at Hoopeston, 
IL, on Aug. 24, 1920. He began his 
railroad career as an operator on the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad on 
May 15, 1949. He was promoted to train 
dispatcher on Aug. 11, 1952. Dick 
transferred from the C&EI at Danville, 
IL, to the MoPac RR at Chester, IL, on 
July 1, 1970, and to Little Rock, AR, on 
July 1, 1980. 


Bro Franklin had been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Nov. 16, 
1953, and was awarded the 25-year 
membership Honor Emblem in Novem- 
ber 1978. He also was a member of the 
First Nazarene Church, American Legion 
Post 384, Olive Branch Lodge 38 (Masons) 
Danville, IL, and a veteran having ser- 
ved in the 78th Signal Corps, receiving 
the Bronze Star. 


Surviors include his wife Ethel, Box 
86, 1011 W. Orange, Hoopeston, IL, 
60942; a son, Steve, of Portland, OR; a 
daughter, Kristle Huber, of Perryville, 
MO; one brother; 3 sisters and 6 
grandsons. 


WILLIAM KORMAN EDSON, 85, of 
Hugo, OK, on Feb. 14, 1988. He retired 
from the Springfield, MO, office, St. 
Louis and San Fransisco Railway, in 
1965, after 19 years of railroading 
including 18 as a train dispatcher. 
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Bro. Korman 
was born at 
Chicago, IL, on 
July 28, 1902. 
He served in the 
U.S. Navy dur- 
ing WWII, and 
after his dis- 
charge he worked 
for a year as a 
wireless operator 
on a Gulf Coast 
oil tanker before 
starting his rail- 
road career. He started his railroad car- 
eer as a telegraph operator with the 
Frisco Railroad. He worked at Ft. Smith, 
Hope, Ashdown and Bonanza, AR; 
Antlers, Hugo, Moyers, Soper, Enid, and 
Tulsa, OK; Memphis, TN; and Ft. Scott, 
KS. During WWII, he served as a com- 
pany commander with a Railway 
Operating Batallion in Europe. He 
returned to the states and worked as 
Chief Dispatcher at Enid, OK. He was 
General Chariman for 12 years. In 1958, 
he transferred to Tulsa, OK, and to 
Springfield, MO, in 1964. 


Bro. Edson had been a member of the 
A.T.D.A. since 1921, and served as 
General Chairman for twelve years. He 
also was a member of the Methodist 
Church, Blue Lodge, Eastern Star, Knights 
Templar, Transporation-Communication 
Employees Union, American Legion, 
Military Railway Service Veterans, and 
Burlington Veterans Association. He 
remained in the Army Reserves until 
1957, retiring with the rank of Lt 
Colonel. 





Survivors include a daughter, Gloria, 
San Fransisco, CA; ason Bill, Enid, OK; a 
brother, James and a sister, Nellie Rogers, 
AR; three grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren. 


CLYDE L. CHAPPUIS, 80, of Chester, 
IL, on Mar. 7, 1988. He retired from the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad on July 14, 


1973, after a railroad career of 48 years 
including 35 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Chap- 
puis was born at 
Perryville, MO, 
on Aug. 10, 1907. 
He began his rail- 
road career as a 
telegrapher- 
agent on various 
divisions, Kin- 
der, LA, to St. 
Louis, MO. He 
was promoted to 
dispatcher in 
1938 at Bush, IL, 
following which he worked the Eastern 
Division of the MP at St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and the Memphis Division in 
Arkansas. He worked the CTC machine 
when it was installed at Chester, IL, in 
1938. During his career, he worked as 
division trainmaster (Chief Dispatcher). 
Two years after his retirement he went 
to work for the Southern Illinois Sand 
Co. where he worked for another 13 
years until his stroke, Jan. 23, 1987. 


Bro Chappuis was a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since July 15, 
1943, and was awarded the 25-year 
membership Honor Emblem on Sept. 
19, 1968. He also was member of St. 
Marys Catholic Church. 


Survivors include his wife, Josette, 
1402 Opdyke St., Chester, IL 62233; two 
sons, Camille and Clyde Jr.; one daughter, 
Mary Hoven; two brothers and two sis- 
ters; several grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. 





ROBERT RUSSELL CAMPBELL, 70, of 
Queen Valley, AZ, on March 5, 1988, 
Death was caused from leukemia. He 
retired on June 21, 1978, from the Lin- 
coln, NE, office, Burlington Northern 
Railroad, after 35 years of railroading 
including 28 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Campbell was born at Sheridan, 
WY, on May 8, 1918. He began his 
railroad career as a freight helper at 
Hardin, MT, on Sept. 16, 1942. He was 
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promoted to train dispatcher in June 
1950, and worked at offices on the 
Sheridan, Casper, Alliance and Lincoln 
Divisions. 

Bro. Campbell had been a con- 
tinuous member of the A.T.D.A. since 
Aug. 4, 1953, and was awarded the 25- 
year membership Honor Emblem on 
Aug. 15, 1978. He also was a member of 
the Baptist Church, helping to build the 
church building in Queen Valley, and 
Was active in the community in many 
ways. 

Survivors include his wife, Lu, 257 W. 
Morris, Queen Valley, AZ 85219; 2 sons, 
David, Edgewood, MN, and George, Lin- 
coln, NE; 5 grandchildren and 5 great- 
grandchildren. 


ROBERT D. HERRMANN, 58, Lebanon, 
IN, on Feb. 1, 1988. Death was caused by 
a myocardial infarction. He worked as a 
train dispatcher in the Indianapolis, IN, 
office, CONRAIL, with 32 years of rail- 
roading including 22 years as a train 
dispatcher. 


Bro. Herrmann 
was born at Lone 
Rock, IA, on Nov. 
11, 1929. He 
began his rail- 
road career as a 
block operator 
for the NYC in 
July 1956, and 
went to work for 
the PRR in 
January 1957. 
He was prom- 
oted to train 
dispatcher on April 12, 1968. From 1951 
to 1955 he served in the U.S. Air Force. 


Bro. Herrmann first joined the A.T.D.A. 
on Aug. 1, 1969, and again on Aug. 11, 
1970. He also was a member of the 
American Legion, Independent Order 
of Foresters and enjoyed fishing and 
camping. He was a capable handyman 
that spent time helping others. 





Survivors include his wife, Helen, 


618 S. Evans St., Lebanon, IN 46052; a 
daughter, Deborah Vatilburg; 3 sons, 
David, Douglas and Daniel; 2 sisters 
and 2 grandsons, Aaron and Jason. 


CONVERSATION PIECES 


Reflection Of Worth 


The way a car looks outside and 
inside often reflects the way it has been 
mechanically maintained. Used car 
experts believe that those car owners 
who have taken pains to keep up their 
cars apperance have also had scheduled 
maintenance performed. If a car looks 
scruffy, it's probably scruffy under the 
hood. If you take the time to wash your 
car weekly, and wax it semi-annually, as 
well as vacuuming the interior and 
immediately removing stains from the 
upholstery, you will be repayed many 
times over at trade-in time. 





Feds Cut Off Unwanted Con- 
ference Calls On-Car Phones 


You may be driving alone, but that 
doesn't mean you cellular phone con- 
verstations are private. In the privacy of 
their home, many people accidently 
pick up car phone discussions on their 
VCRs, old TV sets or radio scanners. A 
federal law has made this eavesdrop- 
ping illegal, imposing a $500 fine on 
unwanted listeners to car calls. 
Theoretically, the law makes sense— 
but practically, it probably will be dif- 
ficult to enforce. The law’s oponents 
ask, “Who will invade the privacy of 
radio scanner owners to see if they are 
invading someone else’s?” 





Time For An Old Idea 


Operating on a principle discovered 
by an eighteenth century Italian scien- 
tist, Alessandro Volta, a new wristwatch 
uses water to keep time. Three small 
sponges, flanked by copper and zinc 
strips that generate a tiny jolt of elec- 
tricity, power the timepiece. To keep the 
“juice” flowing, the watch needs a 
weekly bath or dip in the pool. o 
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SANDHOUSE SNICKERS 


Policeman: “Why didn’t you report 
the robbery right away? Didn't you sus- 
pect something when you came home 
and discovered all the drawers opened 
and the contents scattered about?” 

Woman: “No, I didn't suspect a thing. 
I just thought my husband was looking 
for a clean shirt.” 





“How far down do you want to sit?” 
asked the usher. 
“All the way,” answered the little old 
lady. “I'm very tired.” 
e 


A lush was driving the wrong way on 
a one-way street. A policeman stopped 
him and asked, “Hey, buddy! Didn’t you 
see the arrows?” 
“No, man. I didn’t even see the 
Indians!” 
e 


A very little boy came home dejected 
from his first day at school. 

“Im not going tomorrow,” 
announced. 

“Why not dear?” asked his mother. 

“Well, I can't read and I can't write 
and they won't let me talk—so what's 
the use?” 


he 


When a husband opens the door and 
helps his wife into the car, it's safe to 
assume that he has just acguired one or 
the other. 


To protect his herd from hunters a 
farmer painted “COW” in huge letters 
on the side of each animal. 


“Why didn't you paint a different 
sign on your bull?” a neighbor asked. 

The farmer shrugged. “Why confuse 
a city slicker with details?” 


THE TRAIN DISPATCHER 


A family man is a man who has 
replaced the money in his wallet with 
snapshots of the wife and kids. 

e 


Ist man— “She has teeth just like 
pearls!” 
2nd man—“ Yeah. . she and Pearl got 
them at the same dentist.” 
e 


“Do you understand why Robin Hood 
robbed the rich?” 


“Sure, because the poor had no 
money.” 
e 


Two can live as cheaply as one when 
the two are Mom and Dad and the one is 
a son or daughter in college. 


A lady complained to the telephone 
operator that she had been cut off while 
talking to her son. 


“Did he call you, ma'am?” the 
operator asked. 
“Oh, no,” the lady replied quickly. 
“He always calls me ‘mother’!” 
e 


“I know an artist that painted a cob- 
web so real that a maid spent an hour 
trying to get it down.” “Sorry-but I don't 
believe you.” “Why not, artists have 
been know to do such things.” “Yes, but 
not maids.” 
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“Any character references, Mom?” 





THE TRAIN DISPATCHER 


Co-star with 

ack Lemmon in 
Union, Yes! 

commercial. 


Join the “Why | said Union, Yes!" campaign. Let America know what your union 
has done for you. Show people the positive side of our unions. And help workers who 
don't have a union to think “Union, Yes!” If your entry is selected, you'll co-star on a 
national commercial with Jack Lemmon. 


) Tyne Daly (Cagney and Lacey) and Howard Hesseman (Head of the Class) are 
spreading the “Union, Yes!" message. They're the first two of 
many stars helping our unions get the message home on 
national television — starting May 11th. 


You'll be seen on network TV this fall. Your commercial will 
be part of labor's next high visibility network TV schedule this fall. 


Yes! | want to co-star in a “Union, Yes!" commercial. In 25 
words or less, tell how your union helped you solve a problem on the job. Send your 
name, address, telephone number, name and number of your union local, and the job 
you perform to: “Why | Said Union, Yes!” c/o the AFL-CIO, PO. Box 27543, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. Your entry must be postmarked no later than July 4, 1988. 


Employees ang officers (and their famhes) of the AFL - CIO its attihates and agencies are not eligible 


















THE TRAIN DISPATCHER 
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Portrait 


of the Great American Investor 


= O Me 


Lisa Kramer looks after patients with names like Smokey 
and Snowball. But she looks after herself, too. Lisa invests in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Bonds pay competitive rates, like money market accounts. 
Find out more, call 1-800-US-BONDS. 
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Bonds field-Jess than five years earn a lower rate. A public service of this publication. 





